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CapitalComment 


Vlarshall Hits Back 


By Jonathan Stout 


4 ASHINGTON, D. C.— Speaking with an 
acerbity that strikes a new note in American 
diplomatic language, Secretary Marshall last 

‘uesday branded as “malicious distortion” the 

harges emanating from the world-wide Communist 











ropaganda mill that the United States is seeking 


Puperialist ends in giving economic aid to Europe. 


“There could be no more fantastic misrepresenta- 
ton. no more malicious distortion of the truth, than 


#ic frequent propaganda assertions or implications 


at the United States has imperialist aims,” the 
ecretary asserted. 
He said this was true, as well, of propaganda to 


Fee effect that “American aid has been offered in order 


e 


fasten upon the recipients some form of political 


. . . . ” 
‘d economic domination. 


iplomatic circles in Washington were left a-buzz 
Marshall’s speech. Not so much for the content 
what he had to say, but for the tone in which he 
id it, marking a new rise in the fever chart which 


as been steadily mounting for two years. It seemed 


articularly ironic that this should show itself in 
he same week which marked the second anniversary 
f the founding of the United Nations at San Fran- 
isco. It is regarded here as a commentary on the 
nited Nations and its accomplishments in the past 


wo years. 


It used to be that the use of the acid phrase was 
he exclusive prerogative of the Russians. The retort 
h biting words this week from Marshall not only 
rovides the people of the world a true picture of 
he deterioration of international affairs, but it also 
prves notice on the Russians that the day of reci- 
rocity is coming. 

Although it was clear that the Russians and their 
bommunist agents have irritated Marshall almost 
yond endurance, it was alsto noted that he was 
breful throughout his speech not to alude directly 
» Russia. However, there was no confusion of 
beaning. Particularly when Marshall said: 

“No political parties subservient to the United 
tates’ interests have been left behind in European 





untries to attempt conquest of governments from 


athin. 

“No American agents have sought to dominate the 
lice establishments of European countries. No ‘joint 
merican-European companies’ have been forced upon 
pluctant governments, 

“Our purposes are distorted, our traditions and 
stitutions decried and smeared. . . . Those respon- 
ble for this misrepresentation are doing a grave 
sservice to the suffering peoples whose future de- 
ends directly on the success of international co- 
peration in the economic field.” 

Secretary Marshall recalled that at the end of the 
ar. America demobilized history’s greatest concen- 





jation of military power. This seemed particularly 


sinted after the statement shortly before by General 
isenhower that America’s military strength today 
greatly exceeded by Russia’s mobilized armies. 
arshall pointed out further that only small garrisons 
occupation troops have been left behind in the 
"mer enemy countries. “No conditions were attached 
these withdrawals,” he said. 

Nor are there any shameful conditions attached to 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Without Molotov 


FTER a short detour to Moscow, the Marshall 
Plan has returned to where it was a fortnight 


ago—to Western Europe. Despite a certain 
loss of momentum, the detour was well worth while, 
even necessary, for political purposes. 

A considerable segment of political leaders, writers, 
and commentators who have fought the Truman 
Doctrine from the very start, hailed the Marshall 
Plan as a wise political move signifying a retreat 
from the principal ideas advocated by President 
Truman. They hoped once again to win Russia and 
her satellites for the cause of European reconstruc- 
tion and saw the road to international harmony 
paved with American loans and supplies. In Europe, 
too, a variety of native Wallaces were building up 
the Marshall proposals as a democratic move, con- 
trary in spirit to the “imperialist designs” of Truman, 

At the Paris Conference, Molotov gave an un- 
equivocal answer to these publicists. The position 
which the Soviet Government assumed was no sen- 
sation whatsoever to anyone familiar with Stalin’s 
policies. But it was good to dissipate the illusions 
of those who still expect genuine cooperation on the 
part of Moscow. 

The reaction to Molotov’s refusal to participate 
in the reconstruction program is also noticeable 
among the nations of the Soviet sphere in Europe. 
There is no argument that could convince them that 
the plan had to be rejected and that they must be 
deprived of the economic opportunities offered by 
the United States. Molotov motivated his stand by 
the principle of “sovereignty.” Whatever the Russian 
people may think of this argument, the peoples of 
Poland, Hungary, or Bulgaria know only too well 
what their sovereignty is worth under the present 
circumstances. It was almost a gesture of rebellion 
when Czechoslovakia suddenly attempted to climb on 
the Marshall bandwagon at the moment when Molotov 
was about to leave Paris. 


" * . 


Anp now, with the field of economic operations 
restricted to Western Europe, the responsibility of 
this country becomes tremendous. It will be a matter 
of primary concern to Moscow’s propaganda and to 
the prestige of the Communist cause all over the 


world to minimize the effects of American aid, to 
harp on its shortcomings, and to make the most of 
its inadequacies. To put the American action into 
the proper framework, to avoid disappointments and 
failures in the future, it will be necessary to adhere 
consistently to three major principles: 

First, the amounts of goods and money which this 
country appropriates for European rehabilitation 
must be as big as possible. Pettiness and stinginess 
can ruin the entire plan for continental rehabilitation. 
The political implications of the Marshall program 
are tremendous. It may well be that this action is a 
substitute for war. Nothing but help in the largest 
proportions can fill the need. 

Second, the political preconditions, such as out- 
lined by Secretary Marshall the other day, must be 
strictly observed. The use of funds and goods for the 
direct or indirect remilitarization of certain small 
nations of Europe must be emphatically denied. As 
far as Germany is concerned, the revival of her 
economy must be recognized as one of the pre- 
conditions for the general resurrection of Europe. 

Third, it must be reiterated that, however great 
the extent of American succor to Europe, her illness 
cannot be cured by economic means alone. Any illu- 
sions to this effect must be dispelled as soon as 
possible in order to avoid bitter disappointments at 
a later stage. It must not be forgotten that the pro- 
ductive capacity of Western Europe is great indeed, 
and that, under normal circumstances, Europe would 
have been able to rise once again to her former 
standards with but little aid from the outside. What 
the United States can furnish may amount to perhaps 
five or seven percent of Western Europe’s potential 
production. Even in those branches of European 
economy where the need is most acute—as, for in- 
stance, in coal and machinés—America’s help cannot 
be enough. 

It must be stressed again and again that Europe’s 
misery is primarily political. Economic ills have 
resulted from political sickness. Much as Secretary 
Marshall’s plan can help in the economic field, in 
and of itself it will be inadequate to turn the tide 
and to furnish the political prerequisites of a European 
revival which are necessary for the solution of 
Europe’s problems. 

















at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











Too Many “Democrats” 


RS. EVE PERON has made a 
M state visit to Southern Europe; 
she visited Spain, then France 
and Italy, and everywhere appeared as 
a political messenger of her husband. 
In this capacity she raised her hand in 
the Fascist salute in Spain and told the 
world through the medium of a swarm 
of correspondents 
that Argentina and 
Spain are pure de- 
mocracies — more 
than that, “they 
are the only real 
democracies” in the 
world. Obviously, 
the democracy of 
other countries is 
fictitious and for- 
mal; it has a lot 
Dallin to learn from 
Franco and Peron 
in order to attain the high standards of 
“true democracy.” 





At the same time, General Franco is 
creating a new specimen of unfalsified 
democracy, from which we must learn. 
This Sunday, nation-wide balloting will 
take place in Spain to decide on the 
“law of succession.” The Spanish people, 


we are told, will choose their form of 
government. Responsible government is, 
however, not the poll; 
neither is it a contest between divergent 
views of political parties. 
offered a law whose essence is to de- 
termine a procedure for the designation 
of a successor to the Caudillo after 
Franco’s death. The present form of 
government in Spain is not subject to 
debate or referendum. Even if the 
Spanish people rejected the proposed 
law, General Franco would remain at 
the head pf the Government. 

But a rejection of the law is out of 
the question. All the well-known methods 
of “real democracy” are to be put to 
work to force the voters to go to the 
polls and to say “yes.” Yes-saying is 
the main duty of a citizen in a “true 
democracy.” All Spanish Republicans 
who have ever been arraigned before 
Franco’s courts—and they were legion 
after the civil 
franchised. Vacations have been post- 
poned to force the voters to cast their 
ballots. 

But there is one ingenious innovation 
which Franco is about to introduce, and 


issue in this 


Franco has 


war—have been dis- 


he can be proud of having thus perfected 


the “democratic” system of voting. 
Balloting will take place on July 6; the 
final results will not be announced tntil 
July 26. But the documents—i.e., the 
individual ballot sheets—are to be de- 
stroyed immediately after they are 
counted in each voting district! There 
will be no way of checking or verifying 
the hundreds of results pouring into 
Madrid from the various provinces. 
And the men of the Falange will engage 
in terrific activity, first, in urging the 
people to “do their duty,” and then. in 
going through the motions of counting 
the ballots. 

Not even the great “democrats” who 
ruled Germany and Italy a few years 
ago managed to rise to such heights 
as does this surviving colleague in 
Madrid! f 

* * * 
Tatarescu: Another 
“Real Democrat" 


ly another cornér of Europe, too, true 
democracy is making progress. In Ru- 
mania, Minister George Tatarescu is a 
prominent man because he once served 
so well under Hitler’s ally, Antonescu, 
and now he serves as Foreign Minister 
in the pro-Communist regime of Peter 
Groza. A short time ago, Tatarescu 
asked the Americans whether he would 
be given protection if he were obliged 
to leave the cabinet or flee his country. 
A “real democrat” of long standing, 
Tatarescu probably felt deeply offended 
when he received a negative reply from 
the United States: this: country, he was 
surely saying to himself, lacks under- 
standing of what makes for true de- 
mocracy. Then he returned to his office 
and continued on his job as if nothing 
had happened. 


ng nes 


Another sample of real democracy wa ‘ 


given not so long ago at Lake Success, 4 


The Soviet representative on the Human! 
Rights Commission suggested that the 
United Nations prohibit, or at least dis 

courage, the application of capital pun- 

ishment. Over a period of 29 years, hig 

“only real democracy” has executed. 
more political opponents than any other 

country. But having abolished the death 

penalty at the end of May, his Govern- 

ment considers itself in a position to 

assume world leadership in recognizing 

the abolition of capital punishment as an 

inalienable human right. 

Some people will find this claim ridicue 
lous or even impudent—but, of course, 
that is only because they are reaction- 
aries who cannot understand what real 
democracy means. 

oo “ * 


Tus inundation of “true democracy” 
is a sign of the times. Ten years ago, 
Benito Mussolini was challenging the 
theory and practice of democracy; Adolf 
Hitler had nothing but biting irony for 
these vestiges of the 19th century; in 
Moscow, they preferred to skip the sub« 
ject altogether. And then something 
occurred that none of them had ex« 
pected: these weak and impotent democ- 
racies, worthy of nothing but defiance 
and scorn, proved capable of marshaling 
an unexpected amount of strength and 
won new prestige for their cause. Thig 
new prestige of democracy, backed up by 
its strength, is the new element in the 
postwar mentality all over the world. 
The prestige of the democracies will 
remain high so long as they remain 
strong. It will once against be ruined 
if they display weakness and hesitancy 
in dealing with tyranny and dictatorship, 





iscrimination: 


QUAL opportunity for all men in 
EK a community to enjoy the full 

fruits of their labor and through 
their productive contribution to earn a 
better standard of living, without regard 
to race, religion, color or national origin, 
is a sacred principle, inseparable from 
the true practice of democracy in a free 
society. It is a principle which America 
has affirmed to the nations of the world 
in the midst of the clash and thunder of 
a devastating war. It is a_ principle 
which America has reasserted in pro- 
claiming its dedication to a lasting peace. 
It is a principle which has given us, as 
Americans, dignity and stature in our 
own eyes and in the eyes of others. It 
is a principle which has given both hope 
and faith to men and women opressed 
by economic discrimination and political 
dictatorship. 

As a principle, and as a way of living 
and working, equality of economic oppor- 
tunity cannot become a reality through 
mere affirmation. A national policy, to 
which Americans have been dedicated 
from the early days of our Republic, 
calls for more than affirmation. It must 
be put into practice. Too many of us, 
while firmly believing in the deep in- 
justice of economic discrimination, have 
given little more than lip service to the 
need for firm and unequivocal action for 
the eradication of intolerance, hatred and 
blatant minor- 
ities. The need to deal effectively with 
discrimination in employment has long 


discrimination against 


been realized. It is by no means easy to 
devise effective means whereby the com- 
munity can prevent econonvec discrimina- 
rights of 

invasion 


tion and yet safeguard the 
individuals against undue 
through government intervention 
Legislation designed ‘to prevent dis- 
crimination, which is without 
exhaustive study and thorough considera- 


tion, would be only ill-conceived and un- 


written 


By William Green 
President, American Federation of Labor 


realistic. But during the past six years 
the Government of the United States 
has given careful thought and thorough 
investigation to discriminatory employ- 
ment practices in private’ industry 
mobilized for war, as well as in the Gov- 
ernment itself. Extensive private studies 
have been conducted by national organ- 
izations, welfare, religious and labor 
groups determined to further the attain- 
ment of the goal of fair employment 
opportunity for everyone. In addition, 
Congress itself has conducted lengthy 
hearings on a variety of legislative pro- 
posals concerned with the implementa- 
tion of the fair employment policy of the 
nation. And finally, and of equal im- 
portance, has been the experience built up 
under the enactments of the several 
states translating the fair employment 
practice policy into reality. 

The Ives-Chavez Bill in the Senate, 
and the Fulton and Norton Bills in the 
House are based on a firm foundation 
of both study and experience. They con- 
stitute not only a truly effective instru- 
ment of national policy, but also accord 
with the ideals and freedoms proclaimed 
and guarded by our Constitution. 

The need of this legislation is 
more urgent than it has ever been before. 
The future prosperity and strength of 
our nation depend on economic and social 
unity. 
some without a firm assurance of a full 


There can be no prosperity for 


and equal opportunity to share in that 
prosperity extended to all. 


™ * o 


Our economic transition to a peace- 


time pace has not yet been completed. 
Full production and full employment 
have not yet been assured. The signs are 
multiplying that minority groups and 
especially the Negro are being dealt out 
of the deck in the reshuffle of jobs 
trade. 


throughout our industry and 


Threat to Our 
Economic Strength 


Those who have acquired skills and have 
been given special training and who 
could make an important contribution to 
the production and economic progress of 
the nation find themselves left out al- 
together or offered jobs only at the low- 
est paid and most menial occupations. 
That is a threat to our economic strength 
as a nation. It is a threat which we can- 
not afford to let go unheeded when the 
economic reconstruction of the whole 
world and the survival of freedom in it 
depend in such a large measure on the 
economic stability and power of the 
United States. 

More than 800,000 members of the 
American Federation of Labor are 
Negroes. Among more than 50,000 of 
our local unions banded together in our 
great national federation there have 
been in the past, and are today, those 
who have violated the principle of non- 
discrimination. As a great federation, 
made up of men and women living and 
working across the length and breadth 
of the land, we have many among us 
who are not without sin. Yet our fed- 
eration is unswervingly and decisively 
dedicated to the principle of equal em- 
ployment opportunity open to all with- 
out regard of race, creed, color or*na- 
tional origin. Our Sixty-Fifth Annual 
Convention, held in Chicago, reaffirmed 
its urgent call for Congressional enact- 
ment of fair employment practice legis- 
lation at the earliest possible date. The 
American Federation of Labor has als« 
given its unqualified endorsement and 
support to the National Council for a 
Permanent FEPC as the proper agency 
for the coordination of the great citizens’ 
effort toward the 
legislation. 

With the active support of the Na- 
tional Council and with the counsel and 
participation of representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Ives- 


enactment of this 


Chavez Bill has been drawn. 
that bill is far superior to previous legis- 
lative proposals in its effectiveness and 
its realism. 
which affords the fullest opportunity te 
be heard to all parties concerned and 
completely safeguards any final action 
of the National Commission with fullest 
judicial review. It provides, as it proper- 
ly should, for conciliation and mediation 
in any situation where those concerned 
refuse to cooperate in making non-dis- 
crimination effective. 
encourages “the effective exercise of the 
voluntary processes, so that out of that 
use can come the understanding which 
will enable all of us to work together.” 


reasonable in every respect. 
rejects oppressive intervention, it makes 
effective enforcement certain. Its enact- 
ment can be opposed only on the grounds 
of dark prejudice or hate. I know that 
the final enactment of this Bil] will not 
be easy. 
of millions of Americans to whom the 
Congress must be responsive. On behalf 
of 800,000 Negro wage earners of every 
skill and calling and behalf of hundreds 
of thousands of Catholics and Jews whom 
I have the honor to represent as a spokes 
man of a great brotherhood, the Amer 
jcan Federation of Labor, I call on every 
American, to contribute to the utmost of 
his resources to-the speedy passage of 
the Ives-Chavez 
Bill. 


a — 





WILLIAM GREEN 


I believe 


It provides a procedure 


And above al! it 


The Ives-Chavez Bill is fair and 
While it 


It calls for the vocal support 


Anti-Discriminatio® 


—— 
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oe N Duesseldorf, this October, I went 
| to the Communist Party headquar- 

Cue ters and received, along with other 

Sey literature, a folder entitled, “Little Nazi, 

on- What Now?” It was a piece of election 

eal propaganda urging Nazis to join the 
German Communist Party. Throughout 
eastern and central Europe, ex-members 
of fascist parties are being welcomed 

y” by the Communists. Birds of a totali- 

£0, tarian feather flock fogether. 

the King Michael of Rumania collaborated 

olf with Hitler and his army fought on the 

for side of Nazi Germany. Now he collab- 

im orates with Stalin. Michael’s Foreign 

ibe Minister, George Tatarescu, is one of the 

ng worst rightists in Eastern Europe and 

PX served ex-King Carol, who enjoyed close 

0C< contacts with Nazis. 

ice Communists are not “left”; they are 

ng unscrupulous. They are left or right or 

nd left and right—anything that gives 

his them influence and power. In India, 

by Communists even joined Jinnah’s Mos- 

he lem League which is one of the most re- 
actionary, rightist organizations in the 

rill land. 
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By Louis Fischer 
Author of The Great Challenge and Other Books 


House and called him a “war monger.” 
Russia came under the Nazi blitz; 
Roosevelt became the hero of the Com- 
munists. The Communists of Kansas, 
Paris, Bombay, and Melbourne are not 
left; they are Pan-Slav and _ pro-dic- 
tatorship. 

Reaction is Communism’s greatest as- 
set. It supplies them with ammunition. 
It enables them to split the democratic 
left and to draw at least a part of that 
democratic left into its fatal embrace. 
In Italy and France, divisions and de- 
tlining followings are the Socialists’ 
punishment for their collaboration with 
the Communists. It is a mistake for 
democrats to collaborate with anybody 
who believes in dictatorship. 

In Germany, Nazis and their sym- 
pathizers cannot participate openly in 
politics. The Social Democrats want so- 


cialism; the Christian Democrats some- 
times favor and seldom vehemently op- 
pose state operation of industries. In 
other words no right, no militant middle. 
The result is that outside the Soviet zone 
of Germany the Communists are an 
almost invisible minority who garnered 
approximately 6 to 8 percent of the total 
vote in the recent elections. 


* * * 


7 

7 HOSE who fight reaction simultane- 
ously fight Communists. Those who 
fight reaction are left. They are also left 
when they fight the Communists. In 
fact, the left must fight the Communists 
for Communists are totalitarians. And 
how can totalitarians be left? 


The Communists have succeeded in 
dividing, weakening, confusing, demor- 
alizing, and derailing the labor and lib- 
eral movements in all countries. This is 
a high price to pay for Communist sup- 
port in gaining a short-range objective 
like a successful strike or an effective 
demonstration. If your goal is democ- 
racy you cannot walk any part of the 
way in the company of dictator-lovers. 
Ii is easy to recognize a Communist; ask 
him to denounce the dictatorship. in 
Russia. 

To an increasing extent, the major 
powers are interfering in the affairs of 
small and weak states. Each of the Big 
Three (US, UK, and the USSR) is 
seeking and will seek the sympathy of 
parties, groups, and individuals in coun- 
tries they are trying to draw into their 
orbits. Obviously, neither America nor 
Britain is likely to enjoy the support cf 
Communist parties anywhere; their pri- 
mary allegiance is to Moscow. Russia’s 
expansion, therefore, has an invaluable 
asset in foreign Communists. 

To check Russian expansion and thus 
avoid war, it is necessary to weaken 
the Communists by weakening reaction, 
This can best be achieved by a mili- 

* tantly progressive approach toward do- 


mestic and foreign issues. 


Communists and 


Democratic Organizations 
By A, Philip Randolph 


International President. Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 


and positive threat to democratic 
organizations. They are a threat 
for the following reasons: 
One: Communists are committed to an 
anti-democratic program. Not only are 


I CONSIDER Communists a distinct 


they opposed to the democratic process, 


but they ridicule said process as a 
manifestation of bourgeois prejudices. 
Their conspiratorial world policy is de- 
signed to foment and foster civil war 
in various countries. They simulate 
democratic behavior in order to bore 
from within and capture and control 
democratic organizations. Their sole in- 
terest in ruling democratic movements 
is to advance and consolidate the foreign 
Policy of the USSR. 

Two: Communists are a threat to 
democratic organizations because they 
develop the caucus tactics and organize 
tn the form of cells composed of as many 
Communists as may exist in a deino- 
cratic organization, The function of these 
tells is to carry out the mandates of 
the central committee of the Communist 
Party of a particular country which, in 
turn, gets its directives from the polit- 
buro under Dictator Stalin of Soviet 
Russia. In other words, the direction 
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and yoting of Communists in a demo- 
cratic organization do not result from 
reasons and facts that are developed 
concerning a given program, but are the 
result of instructions and orders they 
receive from the Communist Party, 
whose single aim is to establish dominion 
over every democratic movement pos- 
sible within a given country. 

Three: Communists are a threat to 
democratic organizations because the 
policies that govern their action in these 
organizations are made in an alien coun- 
try, Russia. The members of these demo- 
cratic organizations are not aware of 
the reason or the attitudes and interest 
of the Communist members, and hence, 
they are sometimes easily taken in and 
manipulated to carrying out Communist 
schemes, thinking that they are per- 
forming a useful service to their move- 
ment. When the Communists get the 
members in a democratic organization 
definitely tied to them by impressing 
upon them the idea that they alone fight 
for the rights of the workers and the 
common people, then the Communists 
boldly make demands upon the demo- 
cratic organization and its leaders to 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 











ON DEALING WITH COMMUNISTS=— 


Labor Unions and 


the Communist Threat 
By Leo Cherne 


Executive Secretary, Research Institute of America 


HE Communist represents’ the 

: same threat to the American labor 

union as he does to all other dem- 
ocratic institutions. It is through the 
labor union, though, that he can most 
seriously injure the community. 

The Communist or fellow-traveling 
union member acts as an arm of Sovict 
foreign policy. His conduct is deter- 
mined by the needs of Soviet policy at 
the particular moment. When those 
needs are in conflict with either Amer- 
ican foreign policy or with the pro- 
gressive interests of the American labor 
union member, he does all in his power 
to muddy the waters and to disrupt the 
organization if it refuses to follow the 
Soviet line. 

At critical moments, the Communist 
cell functions to impede completely the 
operations of the union or the industry. 


A PRACTICAL illustration is the 
North American Aviation strike during 
the period when the United States was 
serving as “the arsenal of democracy.” 
At that time the American Communists 
were echoing the Nazi-Soviet Pact with 
“The Yanks Are Not Coming.” Though 
opposed by leaders of the UAW, a 
minority Communist group at the North 
American Aviation plant was able to 
strike against most vital national de- 
fense preparations. 

‘With the subsequent German attack 
on the Soviet Union, Communists turned 
to the other extreme. When Sewell Avery 
of Montgomery Ward defied the governs 
ment, the Communists opposed the strike 
of the workers even though Montgomery 
Ward had the most remote relationship 
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America’s offer of aid to the stricken 
economies of Europe, he continued. The 
only conditions attached by the United 
States to its proposed aid, Marshall said, 
are that contributions shall be used for 
the purposes for which they are intended; 
that contributions shall be employed for 
economic rehabilitation rather than to 
serve “selfish economic or politica] in- 
terests,” and that the aid should serve 
to restore “hope and confidence” in the 
world. 

General Marshall said Americans have 
been “sorely disappointed and disturbed 
by the setbacks which the principles of 
international organization have received. 
... But nothing has changed, I am sure, 
in their determination to create a world 
in which the principles of the United 
Nations can have a chance to take root 
and to flourish.” 

Well-informed circles here are con- 
vinced that Communist impudence has 
over-reached itself in the attempt to 
smear America’s generosity in helping 
stricken Europe rehabilitate itself. It is 
prophesied that events are moving 
swiftly towards the establishment of an 
economic self-defense bloc by those 
European nations which are still free of 
Soviet domination. 

The line-up of the free world against 
the slave world appears slowly to be 
taking reluctant shape under the lash 
of the Soviet aggressor’s whip. 

* * 


Tue advent of July is always a notable 
event in Washington. This year it was 
more notable than usual. For it not only 
marked the end of one and the begin- 
ning of a new fiscal year for the Govern- 
ment, it also marked the end of the 
Smith-Connally Act, which expired on 
June 30. 

With that expiration, the nation’s coal 
mines which have been in possession of 
the Government were turned back to the 
private operators. The change-over oc- 


curred at a time when the coal miners 
were taking a customary 10-day vacation. 

The miners are scheduled to return to 
work on July 7. But the “schedule” in 
this case is a shaky one. The miners 
customarily do not work without a con- 
tract. Since the day John L. Lewis de- 
nounced the old contract, the miners con- 
sider that they have no contract. 

At the moment, the northern coal pro- 
ducers are continuing their discussion 
with Lewis. But there is only the barest 
of possibilities they will conclude a con- 
tract before July 7, so bare in fact, it 
hardly casts a shadow. The southern 
coal operators again, as usual, are the 
recalcitrants, still hoping to break the 
union they hate. 


* * 


. 


Tue coal situation has brought the 
over-inflated Rep. Fred A Hartley, Jr., 
Republican chairman of the House Labor 
Committee, into the battle against labor 
once more, 

The co-author of the Taft-Hartley Act 
told reporters this week that he has 
drafted a new anti-labor bill “with sharp 
teeth in it” to break the effort of the 
United Mine Workers to obtain a new 
contract. 

The new bill, Hartley said, includes, 
among other things, a ban on industry- 
wide collective bargaining, a provision 
which Hartley tried hard to get into the 
act just passed but which was knocked 
out in the Senate. 

“If the coal situation gets out of hand,” 
Hartley said, “we are ready to present 
the bill to Congress in 24 hours. I am 
confident that in the present temper of 
the House it could be approved and sent 
to the floor in one day.” 


Maybe President Truman should send 
Mr. Hartley a note of thanks for such 


statements. 





SENATORIAL VICTORS 





Senators Ives, Taft, Ball (from left to right), after defeat of Truman veto 
of T-H labor act 
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Profile of IWO: Communist Front 


By Walter K. Lewis 


EAR Hopewell Junction, N. Y., 
N there is a summer resort which 

is divided into two sections. 
Kinderland is a children’s camp, and 
Lakeland is for adults. The camp is 
owned and operated by the International 
Workers Order, which was incorporated 
in the State of New York in 1930. In 
the early morning hours guests at hotels 
and camps situated at Sylvan Lake are 
sometimes startled by the echoing of 
bugle calls, heavy drum-beats, and the 
shrill notes of flutes which pierce the 
still air. Early boaters catch a glimpse 
of neatly uniformed children, not unlike 
the Hitler Jugend who used to march 
in the German-American Bund camps. 
They chant Comintern songs as they 
march around the camp’s appropriately 
named “Red Square.” 

The IWO, self-styled “A Fraternal 
Benefit Organization,” has demonstrated 
by its pronouncements, activities, and by 
statements of Communist leaders, that 
it is subservient to the Communist Party 
of the United States. 

The IWO recently purged its long-time 
leader, Max Bedacht. The Communist 
press was strangely silent about the 
purge of this former Stalinist stalwart, 
who was once secretary of the party, 
delegate to several Comintern congresses, 
and editor of the Communist, since 
renamed Political Affairs, after much in- 
ternal bickering, and without any public 
denunciation. Bedacht was not reelected 
at the recent Seventh Annual convention 
of the IWO. The reason Bedacht was 
“nurged” can now be told: the IWO is 
sub-div:ded on racial lines. There are 
Hungarian, Russian, Slovak, Jewish, 
Norwegian, Spanish, and other language 
sections within the overall IWO. Bedacht 
opposed keeping a Negro, for example, 
in a Negro lodge, exclusively, if that 
Negro member wanted to be in a gen- 
eral lodge. The same held true of a 
Jewish member who might want to 
belong to a general lodge and not to a 
Jewish People’s Fraternal Order lodge. 
Although the terms were not used by 
Bedacht, he opposed a type of discrimina- 
tion which the Communists have pro- 
claimed that they fight. 

Having retired on a pension, Bedacht 
will not readily talk. He could tell much 
about American Communist and Comin- 
tern affairs. He offers a simple explana- 
tion: “It is all political.” Although the 
former Communist chief maintains his 
allegiance to the Communist cause, he 
intends to carry on his fight, and still 
be active in the IWO. 


* ” a 


The History of the |WO 


Tue history of the IWO js summed up 
neatly by Earl Browder when, as general 
secretary of the Communist Party, he 
reported to the 8th Convention of the 
CPUSA (April 2-8, 1934): “Since the 
7th Convention, we have made another 
important addition to the list of mass 
revolutionary organizations. This is the 
mutual benefit society, International 
Workers Order. The IWO has before it- 
self the problem of how to consolidate 
and further extend its mass membership 
without lowering its previous high stand- 
ard of revolutionary activity, of political 
education of its members, especially 
through involving them more directly in 
the class struggle.” 

In the Party Organizer of August- 
September, 1933, Bedacht wrote: “While 
I am in the IWO I am not away from 
the Party, but on the contrary, when we 
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succeed in putting all leading members 
of the Party into active position of 
leadership of real organized masses of 
workers, only then their leadership be- 
comes reality and ceases to be an ab- 
straction.” 

The IWO has supported Communist 
candidates in election campaigns. In its 
official organ, Fraternal Outlook (March, 
1947), the IWO member reads: “IWO 
BACKS PCA. Our General Council re- 
cently voted to endorse the program of 
the Progressive Citizens of America and 
our societies are working out ways and 
means of developing their full support 
of PCA in the national group communi- 
ties.” In 1930, the IWO urged its mem- 
bers to join and work within the Com- 
munist Party. 

Strangely, the 1WO strongly opposes 
the Stratton Bill which would permit 
400,000 displaced persons to be admitted 
into the United States within a four year 
period, though the IWO’s Jewish People’s 
Fraternal Order is a constituent agency 
of the American Jewish Congress which 
does support this bill. 


Officers of IWO 


Some of the present and past officers 
of the IWO have held important posts in 
the CUPSA. Its one-time President, 
William Weiner, was once financial secre- 
tary of the CP. He was convicted for 
passport fraud. Rubin Saltzman who 
holds a position on the American Jewish 
Cengress’ Administrative Committee, 
heads the IWO’s Jewish People‘s Frater- 
nal Order. He is also one of the man- 
agers of the Morning Freiheit, Commu- 
nist Yiddish daily. John E. Middleton, 
one of five vice-presidents, was a teacher 
at the party’s Workers School in Phila- 
delphia in 1937. Louise Thompson of 
Chicago, another IWO vice-president, 
is a member of the CP Central Commit- 
tee, a member of its Women’s Commis- 
sion, and an ex-recording secretary of 
the IWO. Vito Marcantonio was _ re- 
cently elected a vice-president; he has 





everywhere that Stalin goes, Vito is sure 
to go, by “coincidence,” of course. 

Also by “coincidence,” the Fraternal 
Outlook and the official organs of the 
party, the New Masses, Youth, Main 
Stream, Jewish Life, as well as CP cir- 
culars, are published by Prompt Press. 

Paul Robeson is another member of 
the IWO who is given prominence in 
the pages of Fraternal Outlook, to which 
he often contributes. Robeson joined the 
IWO in 1946. He is a member of the 
Du Sable Lodge. 

The June-July, 1947 issue of Fraternal 
Outlook boosts The Slavic American, of- 
ficial quarterly of the American Slav 
Congress. “We urge every leader and 
member of our Order to become a.regular 
subscriber to The Slavie American.” 
Such Tito-supporters as Louis Adamic, 
Zlatko Balokovic and Leo Krzycki, ap- 
pear in this, the initial appearance of 
the The Slavie American. The May, 1947 
issue of the IWO organ contained an ar- 
ticle attacking the Truman Doctrine and 


gave its approval to Henry Wallace in 
aa article by George Pirinsky, executive 
secretary of the Slav Congress. 

In 1946 we were told that during the 
last elections in New York, Dave Greene 
(General Recording Secretary and Gen- 
eral Director of IWO) “headed the 
Fraternal Committee for Political Action 
supporting the American Lab# Party 
and Progressive candidates, and also 
working with the Veterans Non-Par- 
tisan Committee for Re-election of Ben 
Davis, Jr.” 

Jessica Smith, Editor of Soviet Russia 
Today, has written for the Fraternal 





Outlook, Dashiell Hammet, head of the 
Civil Rights Congress, wrote an article 
on Bilbo. 

The April, 1947, Fraternal Outlook, 
published a large portion of Henry 
Wallace’s attack on the Truman Doc- 
trine. 

In November 1946, the Fraternal Out- 
look stated that the Daily Worker, 
Russky Gollos, Greek-American Tribune, 
L’Unita del Popolo “have helped build 
the Order, and the growth in their cir- 
culation has increased their Order — 
building value.” 

In 1936, the IWO pledged $50,000 to 
the CP campaign. Dave Greene, Peter 
Shipka, Rubin Saltzman, Louise Thomp- 
son have consistently signed appeals for 
Communist campaigns. The IWO, to- 
gether with other Communist-controlled 
organizations, urged that the FCC give 
CP-front People’s Radio Foundation an 
FM license. Joseph Brodsky, himself 
high in IWO councils, was the head 
of PRF. 


» * * 


It Follows the Line 


HE financial statements of the IWO 
for 1939, 1940 and the one published in 
the June-July, 1947, issue of Fraternal 
Outlook, bear the name of Morris A. 
Greenbaum, certified public accountant. 
Greenbaum has been the certified public 
accountant for the ILD, for Soviet 
Russia Today, for the CP Medical 
Bureau, for the American Friends of 
Spanish Democracy, for the Defense 
Committee for Civil Rights for Commu- 
nists, and for the CP itself. 

Like all other Communist fronts, the 
IWO denounced Roosevelt and the New 
Deal as “reactionary” and “Fascist” 
until the party-line changed. The IWO 
likewise called the war an “imperialist 
war” until Russia was invaded. 

In Queens, IWO Lodges meet in the 
official headquarters of the American 
Labor Party. The Jewish People’s Forum 
in Boston is a subsidiary of the IWO’s 
Jewish People’s Fraternal Order. 

In June, 1937, the Union of Soviet 
composers informed the IWO that it 
was sending new Soviet music to the 
IWO Symphony Orchestra. 

The IWO paid special tribute to Ella 
(Mother) Bloor, octogenarian leader of 
Communist women in the United States. 

The IWO is participating the Prague 


Youth Festival this summer which is ex- 
pected to spark a world-wide Communist 
youth front. 

During the war, Maxine Wood, author 
of On Whitman Avenue, was listed as 
Activities Director. In a special bro« 
chure, IWO admitted that “Among the 
organizations we have served” were? 
NY Council for American-Soviet Friends 
ship; Citizens Committee to Re-elect 
Peter V. Cacchione; American Labor 
Party; Citizens Committee for Election 
of Michael J. Quill; Joint Council, Fur- 
riers Union, and a very few non-Come 
munist organizations who were no doubt 
delighted to have such artists as the 
Jefferson School Chorus, Art Hodes and 
his Camp Unity orchestra, Benjamin 
Zemach and his Artef group, Pearl 
Primus, Dudley, Maslow and Bales, the 
IWO Brass Band and Mandolin Or- 
chestra appear to liven their programs, 

In addition, Maxine Wood, who suc- 
ceeded Jesse Mintus, ALP leader, as edu- 
cation director, will gladly provide such 
speakers as Abraham Chapman, Freiheit 
editor; Dr. Bella V. Dodd; B. Z. Gold- 
berg, editor of the Jewish Day; Langston 
Hughes; Sender Garlin, Mike Gold, 
Joseph Starobin, Dave Platt, Daily 
Worker hacks, and Johannes Steel. All 
this in addition to the Peoples Songsters, 
Tom Glaser, Josh White, Betty Sanders, 
et al. 

Tied up into a neat package, with @ 
flowing red-bow, the IWO is a gigantie 
octopus whose tentacles reach into every. 
Communist-front organization and inte 
organizations which, sometimes unsuc- 
cessfully, find it difficult to fight off the 
tide once the IWO is permitted to make 
it a happy hunting ground. 











HOW TO ATTRACT A CROWD 

@® The following anecdote is being 
widely told in Poland: The Vice- 
Premier of the Warsaw regime, 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, arrived in Kato- 
wice, the capital of Upper Silesia, to 
address a public mass-meeting. He 
instructed General Zawadzki, the 
Governor of Upper Silesia, to get at 
least 50,000 people to attend the 
meeting. In the course of the day 
Gomulka gradually increased his de- 
mands: He wanted 100,000 people to 
listen to his speech, then 150,000, 
finally he asked for 200,000. Governor 
Zawadzki, greatly embarrassed, tried 
to explain that the total population 
of the city did not exceed 150,000, but 
to no avail, He had to give in and 
promised to do his best. 

When the great day came, a crowd 
of 200,000 men, women and children 
was assembled to hear the voice of 
Gomulka. After the meeting the Com- 
munist Vice-Premier praised Za- 
wadzki but was curious to learn how 
the Governor managed to get such a 
crowd at such short notice. Explained 
the Soviet-trained Governor of Si- 
lesia: “It is easy to get 50,000; I 
have only to summon the army and 
security police. When you increased 
the desired number to 100,000, I 
thought of announcing that Miko- 








lajezyk would speak at the meeting. 
After you mentioned the figure 
150,000, I decided to tell the people 
that General Wladyslaw Anders had 
been invited to address them. How- 
ever, when you finally instructed me 
to get 200,000, I announced in the 
press and radio that at this meeting 
all members of the government would 








be publicly hanged.” 
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LEFTISTS 
AT 
SEA 


By Norman Angell 


RECENT issue of one of the 
A popular illustrated American 

weeklies reproduced the results 
of a number of polls dealing with Anglo- 
American relations taken in Britain 
during the last few years. In 1945— 
the year of victory—58 percent of those 


_ polled pronounced themselves favorably 


disposed towards America; a year later 
this figure had dropped to 22 percent and 
general opinion seems to be that it would 
today be lower still. The article also 
quotes persons and newspapers: Mr. R. 
H. S. Crossman declaring that “freedom 
eannot survive in a world of American 
free enterprise or Russian Communism” 
and Mr. A. J. P. Taylor denouncing “the 
present imperialist course” of the United 
States. Mention is made of what is 
described as the common Leftist view 
in Britain that “American capitalism 
and free enterprise is the world’s great- 
est enemy of social democracy” and that 
“American capitalism is out to hamper, 
if not destroy, British Socialism.” The 
article also quotes The Times: 

“It is the Americans who are today 
helping to perpetuate the great Euro- 
pean rift,.so fatal to Britain, by their 
support of purely reactionary anti- 
Soviet elements.” 

At a somewhat earlier date the Ameri- 
ean Press had given wide publicity to 
¢eertain pronouncements of Mr. Harold 
Laski, notably to that in which he said 
the business man was the enemy of 
peaceful civilization, that “free enter- 
prise. and the market economy mean 
war; Socialism and the planned economy 
mean peace. There is no middle way.” 

A curious transposition of roles has 
taken place in Anglo-American relations. 
Heretofore the bulk of suspicion and 
enmity in those relations has come prob- 
ably morg from the American than the 
British side. Until yesterday it was 
quite safe to challenge an American to 
find anywhere, as a current feature in 
the British Press or public comment, 
auything in the way of anti-American- 
ism to correspond to the savage abuse 
of Britain to be found almost daily in, 
say, the Chicago Tribune, in certain 
organs of the extreme Left or in a large 
number of books turned out each year 
in America. It would seem—especially 
if we listen to the critics of Mr. Bevin— 
that one can no longer throw down that 
ehallenge with any safety. Even Ameri- 
can prosperity has become, particularly 
in Leftist quarters in Britain, a cause 
ef profound grievance. 

Me * * 


Oravious questions arise. What would 
have been the fate of Britain—to say 
nothing of Europe and Western civiliza- 
tion—if the industrial technique of 
Amevica had not given her an output 
which has exceeded vastly that of any 
other country in the world? What would 
have been the chance of Britain’s sur- 
vival—of her successful defence, that is, 
against Hitler—if there had been no 
Lend-Lease (a poor nation could not 
have afforded it) and, later, none of 
that stupendous Niagara of American 
material poured cut to the Allies all 


over the world? And what would have 
been the already appalling conditions of 
the post-war world if the resources of 
that American capitalism which excites 
such vocal wrath in Mr. Bevin’s critics 
—parliamentary and other—had not 
been available for relief and rehabilita- 
tion? Do those in Britain who indict 
free enterprise so ferociously altogether 
overlook the fact that for many years 
Britain’s very life will depend upon the 
productiveness of capitalist countries— 
the United States, Canada, Argentina, 
Brazil, and other South American coun- 
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tries, South Africa, Egypt, other Afri- 
can tertitories? None of these countries 
is Socialist. “Export or die” means that 
we must export mainly to, and co- 
operate economically with, capitalist 
countries. (If our trade is to be limited 
to, say, Russia we shall export extremely 
little.) If it be true that “free enter- 
prise and the market economy mean 
war,” the nthe hopes of peace are slim; 
for most of the world’s economy will be 
mainly “free enterprise” or that “middle 
way” which we are assured by our Left- 
ists is just as bad, for a very long time 
to come. 

The defects of the American economy 
are doubtless manifest and manifold. 
But when the list has been exhausted 
there remain certain simple and porten- 
tous facts of expedience which we tend 
to overlook. Nowhere in the world or 
in history has the common man of Mr. 
Wallace’s oratory attained so high a 
standard of living as under that much 
abused economy. The United States is 
the only country in the world able to 
give peace-time help on the scale we 
know; and to do it after having provided 
war material on a scale so vast that with- 
out it Britain (not to mention other 
Allies) would assuredly have gone down. 
These things were achieved a year or 
two after the great American depression 
which is repeatedly quoted as proof of 
breakdown of the capitalist system—a 
breakdown prophesied now for some- 
thing over a century. Although it is a 
century since the Communist Manifesto 
called upon the workers of the world to 
unite in overthrowing that system, ‘they 
have not united to do that, but millions 
of those workers did find refuge in the 
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United States which, under its decaying 
capitalism, has become the most produc- 
tive, the richest and most powerful 
nation in the world. 

Obviously there are vital forces re- 
vealed in the history—ineluding the eco- 
nomic history—of the United States, 
which it behooves us to take into account 
if at this juncture we are to be guided 
by experience at all. Merely to dismiss 
the methods by which the American re- 
sults have been achieved as a system 
of exploitation and oppression on the 
point of collapse, or destruction by a 
downtrodden proletariat—to dismiss it in 
other words with the rhetoric of the 
Communist Manifesto—is to be guilty 
of silly disregard of fact, experience, 
plain truth. 

We take it for granted, as a matter 
of course, something that does not need 
any particular explanation, that Ameri- 
ca today, with six percent of the world’s 
population, should be in a positisn to 
help a great part of the remaining 
ninety-four percent. We talk vaguely of 
the vast natural resources and large 
population of the United States. Yet 
her population is much smaller than that 
of Europe, or China, or India, or Russia; 
and she is helping, or has helped, all of 
them. Latin America has a population 
which now approaches that of the United 
States, and has greater resources. (Bra- 
zil alone is larger than the whole of the 
United States.) Yet the twenty Latin 
American republics all put together 
could not possibly have provided the 
war-time allies and the post-war world 
with the economic help which the one 


republic of the North has done. 
%* * 6 


No explanation of the economic result 
will hold water which does not take into 
account certain political facts, particu- 
larly the political fact of that “imperial- 
ism” for which Britain was until yester- 
day so fiercely indicted by Americans of 
nearly all parties, and for which Amer- 
ica is today indicted by so many of the 
Left in both the United States and 
Britain. The United States is, of course, 
the outcome of that British imperialism 
which began with the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. (If Spain had not 
then been defeated, she would certainly 
have forbidden the creation of an here- 
tical New England on the eastern sea- 
board of that hemisphere to which she 
was laying—under what she regarded as 
divine sanction—exclusive claim.) The 
growth of the early Atlantic coast settle- 
ments into a country which stretched to 
the Pacific would not have bezn possible 
but for that British power which was 
able to resist, first the pressure of Spain, 
later of France (in Canada, in the Ohio 
country, in Louisiana). The Revolution 
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did not end American use of British 
power as an instrument of United States 
expansion: it was British “imperialist” 
power which Jefferson, the radical demo- 
crat, invoked to keep Napoleon out of 
New Orleans and make the Louisiana 
purchase possible; which Monrce used 
to make his doctrine possible, and which 
twice in the present century, in two 
world wars, has served the purpose of 
American defence. It is certain as any- 
thing can be about war that if there 
had been no British Empire in 1940— 
no Gibraltar, no Malta, no troops in 
Egypt to resist Rommel and defend.the 
Suez Canal—Hitler would have won 
throughout the non-American world and 
presented the United States with ap- 
palling defensive problems. (America 
could not have brought her great power 
to bear upon her enemies in Europe and 
Asia but for bases which practically all 
happen to be within the British Empire.) 
Empires are a very imperfect form of 
political organization. They are some- 
times the only available alternative to 
something worse. The assumption undere 
lying so much Leftist anti-imperialism 
seems to be that the mere fact of the 
liquidation of empires will of itself proe 
mote peace. Experience is all to the cone 
trary. The break-up of the Roman Eme- 
pire, for instance, was not followed by 
peace. It was followed by the Dark 
Ages. The chances of world-organization 
are not likely to be increased by the 
sin.ple dissolution of existing interna- 
tional organizations, like that of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire. The 
best chance for a stable and workable 
world order lies in such transformation 
of existing organizations as will fit them 
into the larger international plan. 





URICH. The main trouble with 

/ the Zurich Socialist Congress, 

it seems to me, was the fact 
that the majority of the delegates 
came as ministers—representatives of 
their various governments. The Con- 
gress had hardly settled down to 
business when Dr. Hans Oprecht, 
President of the Socialist Party of 
Switzerland, informed the delegates 
that it would be their sacred duty “to 
build a bridge between the U. S. A. 
and the U. S. S. R.” 

Thus seated alongside such famous 
Socialist leaders like Louis de Brouck- 
ere of Belgium and Anna Kethly of 
Hungary were also the turncoats Ar- 
pad Sakazits, Deputy Prime Minister 
of Hungiry, Lotar Radaceanu, Sec- 
retary General of the official Rumani- 
an Socialist Party, and outright 
NKVD agents like the Hungarian 
Zoltan Horvath and the Pole Stanis- 
law Dobrowolski. At the same time 
leading European Social Democrats 
who once graced the halls of socialist 
conferences and are today doomed to 
live in exile or enforced silence (Ciol- 
kosz, Puzjak, Zeremba, Zulawski, 
Kwapinski of Poland, Zivko Topalov- 








Zurich “Socialist” Congress 


By Leon Dennen 


from behind the iron curtain were 


in Poland and the leader of the Ag- 


crime: they were opposed to the to- 





itch of Yugoslavia, Charles Peyer of 
Hungary, Titel Peterescu of Ruma- 
nia, Lultcheff of Bulgaria and many 
others) were neither invited to Zurich 
nor even remembered by any of the 
delegates. 

It is needless to say that even the 
genuine Socialists who came to Zurich 


not free agents. Thus at the very 
moment that some of the Eastern 
and Balkan delegates exerted every 
effort to convince me that they en- 
joyed full political freedom under 
Soviet domination the well-known So- 
cialist leaJer, Puzhak, was arrested 


rarian Party of Bulgaria, Nikola Pet- 
kov, was thrown into jail in Sofia. 
Both men were guilty of the same 


talitarian regimes under which they 
had been forced to live. 

In the dispute between Saragat and 
Pietro Nenni the Zurich Congress 
ruled in favor of the latter ostensibly 
because Nenni’s group represented 
the majority of the Italian Socialist 
Party. The delegates ignored com- 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The Security Council 


the Security Council the respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of 
world peace. 

Canada, together with most of the 
middle and smaller powers, realizes the 
particular obligation which must be 1s- 
gumed by the great powers. We recog- 
nize that in the world today, there are, 
in reality, two great nations—the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. The United 
Kingdom, whose navy and world-wide 
influence had, for upwards of a century, 
been the potent factor in the preserva- 
tion of peace, has now neither the 
population, the resources, nor the in- 
dustrial potential to compare with those 
of the United States and of Russia. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations 
js a federation of free peoples, united 
pnly by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, and a sentimental attachment to 
one another. They neither form a power 
bloc nor is it possible to unite them into 
e@ single organization with a common 
foreign policy. 

This, I think, has been exemplified at 
meetings of the United Nations, where 
frequently the member nations of the 
Commonweilth have been divided on a 
number of issues. Lest it be inferred 
¢hat this indicates a break-up of the 
association, I would add, immediately, 
that such an opinion would be in error, 
relationship 


"Tite United Nations Charter gives 


gir.ce, paradoxically, the 
among the members of the nations of 
the British Commonwealth is friendlier 
and more complete than, perhaps, at any 
time in our history. 

The war removed as great powers— 
Germany, Italy and Japan. France re- 
mains, although greatly weakened, and 
Ching, on account of her population, is 
now included as one of the big five. 
Clearly, then, the problem of world peace 
and that of the Security Council depend 
upon not so much the unanimity of 
the five big powers, as our success in 
bringing about an understanding  be- 
tween the two largest powers the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 


x * * 


The UN and the League of Nations 


Wren the Security Council was estab- 
lished it was based upon a recognition 
by all the nations that the great powers 
held a special position among the na- 
tions. It was recognized, in a realistic 
manner, :\that the foundations of any 
permanent security system must be 
based upon the continued collaboration 
of the greatest military powers. 

At Dumbarten Oaks the overriding 
necessity for unity of action among the 
great powers determined the proposals 
which led to the setting up of the Se- 
curity Council, which is charged with 
the primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
eecurity. 

Canada, from the outset, recognized 
that this indeed was a realistic approach, 
and while in common with the other 
small and middle powers we viewed the 
proposals for what is known as the 
Vetu with considerable misgivings, We 
agreed to it because we knew that, 
without it, there was no possibility of 
organizing either an effective security 
system or, indeed a United Nations body. 

The purpose of the Security Council 
is to achieve the peaceful solution of 
{nternational disagreements, and, only 
as a last resort, to apply economic and 
armed forces. My country only recently 
approved Article 41 of the Charter, 
which obligates us to institute economic 
sanctions against an aggressor, in com- 
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mon with other members of the United 
Nations, if and when we are called 
upon to do so. The Security Council, 
then, was established by the nations 
with a full knowledge that the five great 
powers had a special position, which 
was recognized by giving them perma- 
nent seats on the Security Council. We 
profited from the experience of the 
League of Nations, where the powers 
for the enforcement of economic sanc- 
tions were in the hands of the Council 
of the League itself. 

Under the Covenant, an attempt was 
made to define how enforcement action 
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was to take place. Article 10 called upon 
the member nations to respect the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the 
League. Under Article 12, it was de- 
clared that they should in no case re- 
sort to war under certain conditions 
which were duly outlined. 

Article 16 of the League Covenant 
specified certain economic and financial 
sanctions should any member resort to 
war in disregard of its commitments 
under other articles of the League 
Covenant. The League Council was em- 
powered to make recommendations with 
regard to military, naval or air force 
operation to protect the League agree- 
ments. 

+ - * 


The Difference in Procedures 


A S we know, the obligation upon the 
Council of the League and the Assembly 
ot the League avas so interpreted that 
it proved useless in the face of a series 
of aggressions which led up to the last 
war, 

The present Charter of the United 
Nations is. essentially different. The 








TWO YEARS OF THE UN - 


Two years have elapsed since the start of the United Nations, and the time 
seems ripe for an overall evaluation of what has transpired to date, what the 
major policy decisions have been, what seems likely for the future. Two years ago, 
we called attention to the Achilles heel of the UN—the veto power. We pointed 
out then that unilateral political actions could not be prevented unless the UN 
was provided with sufficient strength to prevent aggression, even—and especially 
—if committed by one of the major powers. Such actions, as we foretold, have 
since been further perpetrated by the Soviet Union. At the time, we were almost 
alone in our evaluation of the Soviet Union and its probable future role. Subse- 
quently events have forced a recognition of the facts on all nations outside of the 
rapidly expanding Soviet sphere of influence. The UN has not developed as a 
satisfactory agency for preventing another war and for maintaining peace. It 
has become a jockeying-point for negotiations and “deals” with the Soviet Union. 
The brutal facts are that the nations of the world have not fully learned that 
the way to stop expanding imperialism is not by appeasement. In the interests 
of public clarity on this problem, we have initiated a series of articles to deal with 
different aspects of the UN and related issues. 
address delivered at Camp Tamiment, is by M. J. Coldwell, member of parliament 
‘n Canada, and noted leader of the Canadian Commonwealth Federation. Next 
week we shall present the second article in this series by Louis Waldman, noted 
member of th New York bar. We invite the comments of our readers. 


procedure laid down is that the Security 
Council must determine the existence of 
any threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace or act of aggression. Subject to 
the limitations set out in Article 2 of 
the Charter, the situation is left to the 
sole judgment of the Security Council. 
There is no provision for automatic 
sanctions, but very wide powers are con- 
ferred upon it under Articles 41 and 42. 

Hence it will be seen that the smaller 
nations have placed in the keeping of 
the Security Council—which, in effect, 
means the five great powers—because 
of the Veto, almost absolute power in 
determining whether a State has vio- 
lated the peace or threatened to do so, 
and then to recommend to member na- 
tions the measures that shall be taken 
to prevent aggression—or even to em- 
bark in a punitive undertaking. 

This power was not given to the Sec- 
urity Council without a great deal of 
discussion, and the smaller powers at 
New York last Autumn, made it abun- 
dantly clear that they were not satisfied 
with the manner in which the Veto was 
being exercised, or the Security Council’s 
tardiness in making preparations for 
the carrying out of police obiigations 
that were placed upon it in the Charter. 

Indeed, the political committee of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
last Autumn, was presented with two 
sets of proposals on the practices and 
procedures of the Security Council. 

This, of itself, indicated very clearly 
that there was almost general dissatis- 
faction with the manner in which the 
Security Council had functioned up to 
that time. 

We were, as the spokesman for the 
Canadian delegation put it in his state- 
ment of November 15, “very much con- 
cerned by the impairment of world 
confidence in the efficiency of the Sec- 
urity Council, as an instrument for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, which has resulted from the so 
fiequent display of its ability to reach 
prompt and satisfactory decisions.”—an 
inability which was in large part due, 
in our opinion, to the abuse of the right 
of Veto. 

I referred to two sets of proposals on 
the practices and procedure of the See- 
urity Council: The aim of the first set 
of proposals was to eliminate, by amend- 
ment of the Charter, the right of Veto 
by the permanent members of the Sec- 
vrity Council. The aim of the second set 
of proposals was to reform, within the 
limits of the Charter as it is, the prac- 





The first article, based on an 
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tices and procedures of the Security 
Council, especially in relation to the 
pacific settlement of international dis 
putes and the peaceful adjustment of 
international situations likely to en 
danger the maintenance of international 

peace and security. 

It is indeed true to say that both setg 
of proposals had a common origin—the 
abuse of the right of Veto during the 
first nine months of the existence of the 
Security Council. 

Our view, and that of the great 
majority of the Assembly, was that it 
was premature to call in question at the 
very first sitting of the Assembly, the 
rule of great power unanimity set forth 
in Article 27 of the Charter. We pre 
ferred to allow time to elapse before 
supporting either of these sets of 
proposals. 

The discussions in the Political Com. 
mittee, however, demonstrated that ale 
most all the members of the United Na+ 
tions believed that the Security Council 
should itself reform its practices and 
procedures. 

It was therefore hoped that the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council would themselves reach an un- 
derstanding, designed to ensure the more 
effective functioning of the Council 
itself. 


hd %* * 


Recommendations of the 
Canadian Delegation 


Tue Canadian delegation has had some 
clear and comprehensive suggestions to 
make for the reform of the Security 
Council procedures, for the pacific settle 
ment of disputes by the Security Council, 

Our views are, I think, supported gen« 
erally by many of the smaller nations, 
and certainly by one of the major pows 
ers—the United Kingdom. We believe 
that the Charter has imposed on each 
individual member of the Security Coun- 
cil the obligation to exercise its rights 
and responsibilities as a member of the 
Ceuncil not in defence of its own special 
national interests but in defence of the 
interests of the United Nations as 4 
whole. 

Permanent members. have _ special 
responsibilities since failure by any oné 
of them to agree with certain decisions 
supported by the requisite number of 


other members of the Council might pre ‘ 


vent the Council from exercising its 
functions as the supreme agency of 
international conciliation. 

In order that a permanent member 
may not have to veto a proposal which 
it feels it cannot actively support, the 
right of a permanent member to refrain 
from supporting a proposal, without by 
so doing exercising a veto, should be 
formally recognized in the rules of pro 
cedure of the Security Cou 

The rules of procedure should further 
provide that, when a state brings a dis- 
pute or situation to the attention of the 
Security Council, it should submit in 
writing a preliminary statement show- 
ing in what manner the continuance of 
the dispute or situation might endanger 
the maintenance of international peacé 
and security and setting forth the steps 
which have been taken by the states 
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What Progress Has It Made In Its Two Years ? 
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concerned to carry out their obligation 
under the Charter to seek a solution by 
peaceful means of their own choice be- 
fore coming to the Security Council. 

Since the Security Council’s jurisdic- 
tion (except on reference by both par- 
ties to a dispute) is restricted by the 
Charter to disputes and situations which 
are likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security, the 
Security Council should work out agreed 
procedures to ensure that the early 
stages of its considerastion of a dispute 
or situation are directed towards settling 
the preliminary question of the Council’s 
jurisdiction to deal with the matter. 

Since the primary responsibility of 
the Security Council for the maintenance 
of international peace and security was 
conferred on it by the members of the 
United Nations, to ensure prompt and 
effective action, the rules and practices 
of the Council should be based on a 
recognition of the Security Council’s 
obligation to deal with disputes and 
situations once it has decided that they 
come within its jurisdiction. 

The Security Council should work out 
agreed procedures to ensure that no 
state is judge in tts own cause. 


7 ke _ 
The Problem of Disarmament 


Aps RT from the functions of the 
Security Council which I have discussed, 
Canada is particularly interested in the 
problem of disarmament. 

We are situated geographically be- 
tween the United States and Russia. 
We are, therefore, particularly con- 
cerned that the Security Council and the 
Military Staff Committee have so far 
failed to make substantial progress 
towards a conclusion of the special 
individual members 
organized to implement Article 43, and 
tuose following, of the Charter, and thus 


agreements with 


make armed forces and other facilities 
available to the Security Council. 

Al. nations are bound under the 
Charter to refrain from using armed 
forces, except as provided for in the 
Charter itself. 

The Canadian people ure anxious to 
know that an _ effective international 
police force is being provided and to 
know what armed forces, in common 
with other members of the United Na- 
tions, our country should maintain as 
our share of the burden of putting 
world force behind world law. It will 
be only when the special agreements 
with the Council have been concluded 
that we shall be able to determine how 
large a proportion of the total annual 
production of our country—that is to 
say, of our national budget—can properly 
be devoted to improving the living con- 
ditions of our own people. 

Canada, as well as many other coun- 
tries in the world, has an urgent need 
for the development of our country, the 
building of houses, and the provision for 
more amenities of life. 

What we can do in regard to such 
matters for the health and social se- 
curity of our people depends in no small 
degree upon relief from the large appro- 
priations which we have been called upon 
to make for National Defense, 

We are, therefore, anxious that the 
Security Council and the Military Staff 
Committee shall go ahead with all pos- 
sible speed ‘in the constructive work of 
negotiating the special agreements, and 
of organizing the military and economic 
measures of enforcement which the 
Charter contemplates. 

It certainly appears to Canada that, 
apart altogether from the general dis- 
armament proposals which we warmly 
support, the Security Council should be 
equipped and ready in fact to enforce, 
if necessary, proper decisions for the 
maintenance of world peace, and to see 
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Atomic energy problems discussed by Commission including 
Soviet Union's Andrei Gromyko (left), USA's Bernard 
Baruch (now retired) 


that serious consideration is given to the 
immediate redaction of national arma- 
ments, so that the productive capacity 
of the world thus conserved may be used 
Zor improving the living conditions of 
all peoples. Up to the present time, the 
Security Council has not given the 
impression to the world that it was 
taking positive action to promote peace- 
ful settlements of disputes. 

We think that the time to amend the 
Charter has not yet come, but we do 
believe that the Assembly was quite 
within its right in making the recom- 
mendations to which I have referred, to 
the Security Council, for the more effec- 
tive discharge of the vital functions so 
confidently entrusted to it by all the 
members of the United Nations. 

What I have tried to do in this article 
is to present the viewpoint of a middle 
nation. Canada, I think, deserves at 
least that recognition on account of the 


efforts she made both during the war for 
victory and in the post-war period for 
the relief of suffering humanity. 

I should note, too, that I think I have 
presented the view of Canada, not of 
the political party to which I belong. 
Fortunately, on the matter under dis- 
cussion, there is no fundamental dis- 
agreement among the major political 
parties, although a minority, the Social 
Credit Party, which has not been repre- 
sented on the all-party delegations to 
the United Nations Assembly, opposes 
the whole idea of the United Nations 
per se. 

Criticisms that [ have made are, I 
believe, constructive criticisms, and I 
make them in the most friendly spirzit 
to those who are citizens of one of the 
two great powers—indeed, I might say— 
citizens of the nation which now can 
use for good or evil the ereatest in- 
fluence of any power on earth. 
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The Ghost of Harvey 


EARLY half a century ago Dr. 
N Harvey W. Wiley, then director 

of the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture (predecessor of the present Food 
and Drug Administration), tried to out- 
law bleached flour. Wiley’s experiments 
show that at best the bleach impaired 
in some degree the nutritive content of 
the flour, and that at the worst it might 
be detinitely damaging to human health, 
He therefore took the position that the 
consumer should be given the benefit of 
the doubt. 


On April 1, 1910, Wiley seized a con- 
siznment of flour bleached by the Alsop 
(nitrogen peroxide) process. The trial 
court sustained Wiley, but the Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversed the judgment. 
Finally the Supreme Court remanded 
the case to the District Court for retrial 
with a remarkable statement which, if 
it had been made the basis of instruction 
to the jury in a retrial, would seemingly 
have brought about a confirmation of 
the original conviction—or, at least, that 
was Wiley’s firm belief. The Supreme 
Court pointed out’ that flour may he 
consumed by “the strong and the weak, 
the old and the young, the well and the 
sick.” It declared that the intent of the 
original Food and Drug Act of 1906 
was that “if any flour, because of 
any added poisonous or other deleterious 
ingredient, inay possibly injure the 
health of any of these, it shall come 
Within the ban of the statute.” 


For several years after this remand, 
to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, the government sought vainly 


according 


to acquire evidence which in its judg- 
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ment would sustain a case. Failing, the 
case was dismissed and in a press re- 
lease dated July 31, 1920, the Bureau 
of Chemistry, from which Dr. Wiley had 
long departed, issued a press release 
declaring that “to constitute an offense, 
an article of food must by the addition 
of an ingredient be rendered injurious 
to health. ” This rather. ambiguous 
statement opened the gate to the bleaches 
and improvers of all kinds that the 
milling industry has used ever since, 
regardless of the consequences to the 
“strong and weak, the old and the young, 
the well and the sick” who, the Supreme 
Court had said, ‘should be given the 
benefit of the doubt in matters involving 
any question of public health.” 

The government's defeat in this case 
by the milling and baking lobby—or was 
it a surrender?—was one of the prin- 
cipal crimes denounced in his book, The 
History of a Crime, printed privately 
in 1929. It is the corpus delicti of this 
crime exhumed by Sir Edward Mel- 
lanby’s recent discovery that agene- 
bleached flour gives dogs fits, that the 
milling and baking industries are now 
trying franticaly to bury again. 


* * * 
Dubious “Improvements” 


It is indeed an industrial crisis of some 
magnitude. Most of the white flour con- 
sumed in this country is bleached or 
“improved” by the agene process. The 
established manufacturing and _ dis- 
tributing practices of the flour milling 
industry are geared and timed to the 





which the agene process provides—re- 


gardless of its unfortunate effect upon 
the nerves of dogs, and possibly upon 


the nerves of human beings. 


Of course, it is not necessary to use 
agene or any other bleach or “im- 
prover” to produce and distribute even 
degerminated white flour. This is proved 
by the fact that you can still buy un- 
bleached white flour on the market if 
you ask for it. It is also possible to 
mill the whole wheat berry and get a 
very much more nourishing and whole- 
some flour that keeps long enough for 
all practical purposes. The British found 
that their wartime adoption of 85 per- 
cent extraction wheat flour created no 
sericus problems of Whole 
wheat flour does not seem to deteriorate 


spoilage. 


when milled in one of the new kitchen- 
size hammer mills that TVA engineers 
developed and have tried —thus far 
vainly — to get some commercial manu- 
facturer to adopt and produce. I have 
some of this hammer-milled whole wheat 
flour on my desk as I write. It was 
milled six years ago and it is still free 
from insect infestation and _ entirely 
edible. A Cleveland firm has invented 
a mill which cuts the wheat berry in 
small pieces; the resulting coarse whole 
wheat flour makes excellent, well-flavored 
bread, (as does the hammer-milled whole 
wheat flour) and repeated scientific tests 
show that it too keeps for months with- 
out spoiling. 


It is clear, therefore, that the milling 
industry could abandon the agene process 
and continue to produce and sell both 
white flour and whole wheat flour if it 
were willing to do so. It is not willing, 
nor is it at all likely that the Food and 


W. Willey 
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Drug Administration will attempt to 
ban the use of the agene process unless 
its current investigations yield over- 
whelming evidence that agene is damag- 
ing the human health. 

~ - ” 


The Role of the Co-ops 


Wuar will the co-ops do about this? 
Quite possibly nothing, except to follow 
the lead of the commercial milling in- 
dustry and insist that their customer- 
owners want to take a chance on being 
poisoned by a chemical that gives dogs 
fits but may not cause any serious dam- 
age to human health. “Statistics prove, 
writes Mr. C. E. Baker, Jr., manager of 
the Cereal Productions Division of Na- 
tional Cooperatives, “that the American 


” 


people demand a highly bleached flour 
Actually all that 
is “proved” by those dubious statistics 


or they won’t eat it.” 


is that people can be pressured anid ad- 
vertised into asking for almost anything 
that the food processors want to sell 
them—even flour and bread that isn’t 
fit for dogs to eat. 

It would seem that sooner or later the 
co-ops will have to recognize, define, and 
implement their special responsibilities 
in this situation.* Unlike ordinary food 
processors and distributors they are 
owned by their customers, hence theo- 
retically they are in business not to sell 
them but to serve them and to protect 
them, 

Does anybody really believe that the 
cooperative consumer of food is suf- 
ficiently protected by his own knowledge 
and vigilance, by the current level of 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 











HAT my bones are not now rotting 
I in a lime pit in Bulgaria, I owe 
to the courage of an American 
Minister, Maynard Barnes. Perhaps the 
story of my recent arrest and escape 
will make people realize the heroic role 
sometimes played by their diplomatic 
representatives in foreign countries. 
While Bulgaria was fighting for the 
Axis, I had been broadcasting Allied 
information from the Near East, count- 
ing the days until the Balkans would be 
free. In 1944, Bulgaria quit the war. 
While her emissaries were in Cairo ar- 
ranging the terms of surrender to the 
Anglo-American powers, Russia declared 
war on Bulgaria—on September 8. There 
was no fighting. An armistice was an- 
nounced the very next day. It was the 
shortest war on record, and one of the 
most transparent in its predatory aims. 





Red troops moved in quickly and two 
trained agents of the Comintern arrived 
from Mosco-v to direct operations: An- 
ton Yugov and Tsola Dragoicheva, com- 
petent in fraud and ruthlessness after 
years of training in Moscow. 

Dragoicheva had served her appren- 
ticeship aiding in the most abominable 
erime in Bulgaria’s history. In 1925, 
when a Communist conspirators ex- 
ploded a bomb in the cathedral at Sofia, 
Filling 123 and wounding 325, she was 
found guilty and condemned to death. 
But her sentence was commuted to life- 
imprisonment, and later she was _ re- 
leased. Now suported by Russian troops 
and tanks, she and Yugov had the job 
of imposing a pro-Communist govern- 
ment on Bulgaria. Since I was secretary- 
general of the Bulgarian Peasant Party, 
she had to get me out of the way. 

When I returned to Sofia in Septem- 
ber, the Russian-controlled press and 
radio denounced me as a foreign agent 
in the service of Britain and the United 
States. Mobs financed by the Commu- 
nists paraded the streets, chanting in 
unison: “Death to George M. Dimitrov!” 

But my life was not enough. They 
wanted to torture me and extract a 
“confession” incriminating the Anglo- 
American Powers of conspiring aganist 
the Soviets. I knew their purpose, and 
kept a pistol and a capsule of poison 
within reach. 

But nature had better plans for my 
defense. I came down with a severe 
attack of bronchial pneumonia. A sick 
man cannot survive torture long enough 
to confess; he dies at the first “exam- 
ination.” Instead of taking me to prison, 
they left me in my third-floor apart- 
ment with an armed guard at the door, 
and a cordon of Russian NKVD agents 
around the house. 

* * * 


“The Spirit That Will 
Yet Save the World” 
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Tuere I lay for four months. Each* 


day brought news of the bloody purge 
by which Bulgaria was being cleansed 
of anti-Communists. Three regents, nine 
counselors, 21 former cabinet ministers 
and over 2,000 officials were executed. 
Writers, teachers, “intellectuals” in 
general were either liquidated or fright- 
ened into silence. Up to the present 
writing, more than 25,000 Bulgarian 
citizens have been liquidated, and the 
bloody slaughter still goes on. 

As long as I live I shall warm my 
heart with the memory of the hundreds 
who risked beatings and imprisonment 
just to stand in the streets and look 
silently up at my windows. To them I 
was the symbol of democracy, a voice 
that dared to speak of freedom. Theirs 
is the spirit that will yet save the world. 
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And you must know, that it burns in 
the millions of hearts in every terror- 
ized country the world over. 

I racked my brains for some means 
of escape, and decided there was one. 
There was a foot-deep indentation run- 
ning down the front wall of the house, 
just to the left of the windows, contain- 
ing a water pipe. I had a rope under 
my mattress, concealed there of old for 
such emergencies. If I could lower my- 
self alongside the pipe, my guards might 
not see me. 

For a month, while the doctors re- 
ported that I was still unable to move, 
I sat in a chair for an hour each day, 


The Timid Soul. : 


and death to my party comrades. Mr. 
Barnes, routed out of bed at four in 
ithe morning, granted sanctuary without 
a moment’s hesitation. He also agreed 
to notify the Bulgarian government that 
J had taken shelter under the American 
flag. 

A thousand men of the Communist 
miitia arrived at the residence late that 
evening. Barnes negotiated with the 
foreign minister and Yugov for their 
withdrawal, maintaining that final dis- 
position of the case should be accom- 
plished by mutual agreement between 
the two governments. The militia re- 
mained outside the grounds and await 
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levering my body up and down with 
my arms so that the fingers and wrists 
would be strong. 

In late May the Communist Minister 
of Health called to examine me person- 
ally. I must have failed to fool him, 
for word soon came that I was to be 
taken to police headquarters for ques- 
tioning. That afternoon I put on a work- 
man’s cap and blouse, and—as_ the 
sentries were changing—lowered the 
rope and went out the window. My grip 
held and so did my luck. No one no- 
ticed the pallid workman who walked 
away down the street. 

I was soon among friends. One of 
them suggested that I seek asylum with 
the American Minister, at his suburban 
residence. My presence there would avert 


a bloody manhunt with further torture 


(Courtesy NY Herald Tribune) 


meanwhile 
sent for six American soldiers from 
ihose quartered in a nearby college. 


developments. Mr. Barnes 


* a * 
Six American Soldiers vs. 
The Red Army 


Atrnovcu they did not enter the 
Communists searched 
every vehicle which left the residence, 
not excepting those of the Minister and 
ihe American representative on the 
Allied Control Commission, General John 
Crane. Mr. Barnes‘ called on the Minis- 
ter of the Interivr and declared that any 
attempt to continue this arrogant prac- 
fice would be resisted, and from then on 
carried an armed soldier in his car. 


premises, the 


No more searches were attempted. But 
one morning we woke up to find that 











George M. Dimitrov, a physician by prefession (not to be confused with the 
George Dimitrov who is head of the Bulgarian Communist Party), is former secre- 
tary-general of the Bulgarian Peasant Party which would undoubtedly form the 
government if Bulgaria were to hold a free election. When King Boris first began 
to dicker with Hitler, Dr. Dimitrov warned him that Bul- 
garia must not be dragged into war on the Nazi side. 
The King answered by ordering his arrest. The police 
broke into his apartment at daybreak, but he managed 
to escape into Yugoslavia. When the Germans came, he 
made his way by fishing boat across the Mediterranean 
to Cairo. From there, and later from Jerusalem, with 
British and American aid, he continued his anti-Nazi 
efforts by means of international broadcasts. 








The American Minister 
Stood by His Guns 


ihe Communist militia had been replaced 
by a regiment of the Russian Army. 
The Red soldiers were drawn up around 
the 65-acre astate of the residence. This 
made six American soldiers seem rather 
a small force. After a period of tension, 
during which every American in the 
house manned a gun, the colnel in com- 
mand of the Russian regiment sent word 
that he wished to confer with the Min- 
ister. Mr. Barnes told the sentry to 
admit the colonel and one companion, but 
no one else. 

As he walked up the drive with 
{ommy-guns trained on him from the 
windows, and men in American uniforms 
behind them, Colonel Sviridov had an 
opportunity to convince himself that 
garnes was not bluffing. The Russian 
had undoubtedly come to demand that 
] be delivered, but instead he said rather 
nervously: 

“IT came to give you the password, 
Mr. Minister, so that you would have no 
difficulty in crosing our lines if you 
should wish to leave your residence.” 

Mr. Barnes replied that the American 
yepresentative could not recognize the 
existence of the Russian line, and that 
he therefore had no use for the permit 
to cross them. The colonel then left 
spluttering. 

Meanwhile my wife had been arrested 
by Dragoicheva’s gunmen, and three 
{imes in 17 days she was beaten into un- 
consciousness by the inquisitors. Her 
life was saved by the generous anger of 
Winston Churchill, who, learning of 
ihese events, sent a premptory demand 
His demand was ac- 
companied with blistering language 
about ruffians who make war on women. 
When it was delivered to the Bulgarian 
Foreign Minister, the latter replied: 
“Please assure the Prime Minister that 
she will be released tomorrow.” 


for her release. 


“I am not authorized to send such a 
message,” the British Minister replied. 
“I am only authorized to say that she is 
free or that she is not. 

My wife was out of prison within an 
nour, 

The intervention came too late, to 
save my 23-year-old secretary, Mara 
Ratcheva. The frail young girl failed to 
survive the second “questioning.” - The 
jnquisitors announced that she had com- 
mitted suicide. But those who picked 
up her body beneath an open window 
found that, besides broken bones and 
bruises, the hands and feet of Mara 
Ratcheva were charred to a crisp. 

With the United States and Great Bri- 
tain both standing firm, Moscow finally 
consented to the issuance of passports 
for my wife and me. Mr. Barnes per- 
sonally escorted us to the plane. Grati- 
tude would be a pale expression of my 
feelings as we flew away. I felt that 
someone ought to write a tribute not 
only to this representative of America, 
but to all those other diplomatic repre- 
sentatives—and there are many—who 
have faced similar crises with noble 
courage, and received no glory or re- 
nown for it. A collection of such hidden 
incidents would make a brilliant page of 





history. 





@ “Women talk too much,” Andrei 
Vishinsky stated in explaining why 
Soviet Russia will not permit the Russian 
women married to Britons to join their 
husbands. He further said that “it is 
the duty of Russian women to produce 
Soviet children’ —not children for 4 
foreign power. Perhaps Vishinsky him- 
self talked too much. 
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American Veterans At Milwaukee: 





The Victory 


Of Liberal Maturi 


& HE trouble with you guys,” com- 

' mented the bartender, “is that 

you’re more worried about what’s 

going on in the world than in having 
fun.” 

The scrubwoman at the Hote] Schroeder 
grumbled as she watched the boys in 
the Domestic Affairs Committee of the 
American Veterans Committee battle 
their way through the nights and right 
into the next day. “Why don’t they get 
some sleep?” she complained. “There's 
plenty of time for talk.” 

The 1,500 delegates at the AVC. con- 
vention, held in Milwaukee, June 19 to 
21, were very conscious of the fact that 
ihey are members of an organization 
that is large and liberal; that they were 
gathered together, not to get drunk and 
bust furniture, but to do something 
about what is going on in the world. 

To explain AVC, as expressed at its 
Second Annual Convention, is much 
more difficult than to describe it. A 
description weuld tell of some 1,500 
delegates coming from 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Paris, Berlin, 
Hawaii, the Virgin Islands. It would 
tell of sophisticated political and eco- 
nomic debates, resulting in resolves 
distilling the best in modern progressive 
thinking. It would tell of liberals, dis- 
playing organizational skill and _ self- 
discipline, defeating a Communist bid- 
for-power by strictly democratic meth- 
ods. It would tell of personalities— 
dozens of them—who are the recognize 
spokesmen for liberalism in their com- 
munities and in their professions. All 
that and more by way of description. 
But what is the explanation? 


« 


The explanation goes beyond and 
below the separate parts that make 
up the composite picture known as AVC: 
beyond the evangelistic spirit of iis 
founder, Gilbert Harrison; beyond tie 
suave brilliance of its first chairman, 
Charles G. Bolte; beyond the public 
stature contributed by Frank!in D. 
Roosevelt Jr. and Oren Root and Michael 
Straight; beyond the solid eccnomie 
ihinking offered by Robert Nathan, or 
the standing in literary and intellectual 
circles added by Merle Miller and FE. J. 
Kahn Jr. The explanation goes beyond 
the ingredients thrown in by Meyer 
Bernstein, Director of Veteran Affairs 
for the CIO, or Fred Schmidt, CIO 
organizer in the southwest; beyond its 
crosssectional character including known 
Catholics such as Ed MacHale, John 
Macauley, Greta Palmer, Negroes such 
as Franklin H. Williams, Major Ulysses 
Lee, Ted Coggs. The explanation of 
AVC goes beyond all these and count- 
Jess others, each of whom symbolizes 
some quality of the organization. 

The explanation lies in a generation 
dicovering its soul, preparing to play 
an historic role, fulfilling its social 
mission. 

The delegates at the AVC convention 
ranged between the ages of 25 and 45. 
They know the meaning of depression 
and war—first hand. They know the 
meaning of the atom bomb—some of 
them first hand from having dropped it 
or having climbed among the ruins of 
Hiroshima. They know the meaning of 
Fascism and the price that was paid 


By Gus Tyler 


to defeat it—also first hand. This is 
the generation that learned the great 
lessons of our times and learned them 
the hard way. 

* * . 


Tere was still another experience 
that hundreds of AVC delegates had 
suffered: not all of them, but enough 
of them to compose a significant cadre. 
They were the boy and men, too soon 
disillusioned, who under the inspirational 
sting of AVC returned to the vigorous 
pursuit of their ideals but, this time, 
with just enough of that wariness to 
make the difference between an effec- 
tive evangel and an ineffectual angel. 
They had been well-meaning liberals in 
such organizations as the American 
Student Union, the American Youth 
Committee, the League Against War and 
Fascism, later named the League for 
Peace and Democracy, still later yclept 
the American Peace Mobilization, In 
these organizations, they had seen the 
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STR 4 & 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
Wallace-ites Rebuffed 

at Convention 


forces of disorganized liberalism put to 
rout by the well-organized machine of 
the Communist Party—and they had 
seen organizations wrecked in the 
process. 

Out of these experiences issued a reso- 
lution: liberals must show discipline. 
And they did! 

Many delegates, who had outside or- 
ganizational attachments, felt that they 
were being cramped by their millieu. I 
refer to the Democrats, Republicans, 
Socialists, trade unionists, Farmer- 
Laborites who felt that the future of 
American liberalism depends upon the 
unification of all progressive forces 
across the confining barriers of tradi- 
tional loyalties. “ 

These historic forces—more than any 
personalities or happenstances—underlie 
AVC and that driving force within the 
recent AVC convention known as the 
“Independent Progressive” caucus. 

The IPs are exactly what they claim 
to be: they want a mass veteran organi- 
zation that will be progressive, in terms 
of America and the world, and inde- 
pendent, in terms of outside control. 

The IPs made history—and they know 
it. By strictly democratic methods, they 
defeated a well-geared party-line ma- 
chine within a liberal organization, 
based on voluntary membership. 

“You can’t do it,” they had been told. 
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Gus Tyler is well-known in the field of labor education and labor 
journalism. He is a former GI editor of an army newspaper. He is 
a radio commentator on current affairs for Radio Station WEVD 
and an active participant in the American Veterans Committee. 
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“You might be able to do it in a union, 
like the ILGWU, the Newspaper Guild, 
the United Auto Workers. That’s be- 
cause the members will stick to the 


“union. It’s bread and butter. But in a 


liberal organization, based on voluntary 
membership, people will drop out. They 
will get weary and -disgusted.” 

The men who composed the cadres of 
the IPs half agreed.. There were two 
courses open to them: 1) expel the 
Communists; 2) organize the progres- 
sives. The first course was rejected: it 
almost seemed to admit the failure of 
the democratic process and it was 
ineffective against a group skilled in 
denying and hiding the identity of its 
members. The second course was ac- 
cepted with a full recognition of the 
fact that to pursue it would mean hard- 
ship, sacrifice, devotion, self-discipline, 
restraint, loss of sleep and fanatie con- 
centration on the dull dirty work of 
organizational detail. 

Pursuing this line of action the con- 
vention was able to handle its internal 
problem “in stride” while hurrying on 
to the more basic problems of building 
chapters to do an effective job in their 
communities. 


* * 
a 


Tue Independent Progressive slate 
won a clean-sweep victory. Its candidate 
for chairman, Chat Patterson, polled a 
vote of 36,021, which was double the 
strength of his party-line opponent, Ken 
Pettus, and four times the strength of 
the “center” candidate, George Ebey. 
The Progressive candidate for vice- 
chairman, a comparative newcomer, Dick 
Bolling, polled 33,497 votes against his 
coalition opponent, Franklin H. Wil- 
liams, who polled 29,998. All the at-large 
candidates on the Progressive slate were 
elected. In the seven out of eight con- 
tested regional elections, the Pro- 
gressives won every contest. 

In contrast to its first annual conven- 
tion, held at Des Moines, the Milwaukee 
sessions devoted more time and thought 
to the “realistic” needs of the organi- 
zation. The first convention operated 
almost purely in the realm of ideas. 
The second convention wanted to do 
something about these ideals. That meant 
more time on veteran affairs. More time 
on running a chapter meeting, on 
worwing within the community, on 
fund-raising, on effective literature, on 
getting headquarters. This new emphasis 
was part of AVC’s growing up. 

Chat Patterson, chairman of AVC, to- 
gether with his running mate, Dick 
Bolling, spoke almost uninterruptedly 
for three days. Delegations, individuals, 
caucuses wanted to know who they were 
and what they wanted. Patterson, who 
has served the organization as its legis- 
lative representative in Washington, 
described the genuine needs of the 
American veteran, the necessary legis- 
lation, the proper community approach. 
Dick Bolling, whose background is the 
South and the Midwest and farmer coops 
and fights against G. L. K. Smith, 
sounded an organizational pitch: digging 
down deeply into the guts of a town o1 
city. They spoke “positively.” 

The methods made good sense. It paid 
off both in defeating the party-line 
“United” AVCers and in laying the 
groundwork for organizational progress 
in the future. _ 

fe * » 
Oxsr of the curious features of the 
convention was the appearance of a 
caucus headed by Michael Straight, the 
brilliant young publisher of The New 
Republic. This Build the AVC caucus 








CHAT PATTERSON i 
New Chairman of AVC 


polled some 9,000 votes for its candidate 
for chairman, George Ebey. About 6,000 
of these votes came from California, of 
which Ebey was the favorite son. An 
additional 3,000 votes came trom scat- 
tered chapters whose delegates “didn't 
like caucuses.” 

The Straight caucus seemed to be 
metiyated by an over-simplified trans- 
Jation into AVC of the general split in 
the liberal movement: ADA, CP, and 
PCA-Wallace trends. 

Actually, the formula of the Inde- 
pendent Progressives is to compose a 
coalition of all left-of-center elements 
with the exception of the party-liners. 
Within the coalition itself, there have 
been recognized differences of opinion 
on both domestic and foreign policy. 
Until recently, Michael Straight was an 
active member of this coalition. His 
speech seconding an anti-Communist 
resolution at the National Planning Come 
mittee of AVC was a brilliant intellec- 
tual indictment of Communism. 

Since his association with Wallace, 
Straight has perceptibly cooled to the 
Independent Progressives and, at Mile 
waukee, founded his caucus intended tu 
be a mid-point between what he called 
the “left” and the “right.” 

Parenthetically, the Straight phe- 
nomenon poses a question for all honest 
progressives who abhor CP domination 
of liberal organizations. There are only 
two ways to meet the problem: a) if 
Communists are expelled, the action is 
considered undemocratic; b) if Commue 
nists are not expelled but a caucus is 
organized to block Communist control, 
the objection is made that a non-Com- 
munist caucus is a bad thing and a third 
caucus is organized to end all caucuses. 
One wonders just how such avowedly 
non-Communist progressives intend to 
prevent Communist domination of lib- 
eral organizations. One need not question 
their motives when their organizational 
wisdom is questioned, 

rk af _ 


Ix the Army we used to speak about 
the soldier with a weak head and a 
strong back. American liberalism has 
long had a strong head and a weak‘back. 

In AVC, thousands of men are learn- 
ing that one can not advance ideals by 
merely talking against reaction and 
making an_ intellectual rejection of 
totalitarianism. They are learning that 
to fight world reaction they must be- 
come a force, a real vital tangible force, 
in their own little communities. They 
are learning that to block Communist 
domination, they must learn the art of 
chapter politics: how to caucus with 
honest progressives, how to turn people 
out to a meeting, how to build up a candi- 
date, how to get elected to a convention, 
how to organize a delegation. 

This is the know-how that American 
liberalism has lacked. It is a know-how 
that is developing out of AVC but may 
be put to work in American public life 
in the future. Thousands of young pro- 
gressives are developing in AVC who 
will have roots deep in their community, 
who will know what their neighbor 
wants and what the world needs. These 
same people—men of ideals and depth— 
will also be men of’ action: able to turn 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The Poet as Prestidigitator 


Reviewed by ANATOLE BROYARD 
THE WELL WRAUGHT URN. by Cleanth Brooks. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 


270 pages. $3.50. 


WO of the most significant questions in poetry criticism today are: 
1. What is the nature of poetic statement? 
2. What is the relation of the poet to his poetry? 

That these questions are so significant is, in turn, significant. Never has an age 
lagged so far behind its art. It would almost seem that the poet has developed in 
opposition to his society. While he specializes in the cultivation of his sensibility, his 
society specializes in the anesthesis of its sensibility—through ‘the medium of motion 
pictures, books-of-the-month, advertising, and “good common sense.” 


Gregory Bateson, an anthropologist, 
has described this process of social cleav- 
age or dichotomization as schismogenesis. 
He has advanced the theory that cultural 
changes occur as a result of group fric- 
tion, beginning at the point of cleavage, 
and progressing in either of two ways: 
toward opposite poles (complimentary 
schismogenesis), or toward greater in- 
tensity in a constant direction, each part 
implementing the other, as in bidding at 
an auction (symmetrical schismogen- 
esis). 

In literature we have the poet and his 
society developing in a complementary 
fashion, and then, further, we find the 
poets themselves splitting and developing 
symmetrically; i.e. outdoing each other 
in the cultivation of sensibility. 

Out of all this emerges a considerable 
problem for criticism. But criticism, 
too, has been split into camps. To our 
consternation we discover criticism it- 
self swinging from “art for art’s sake“ 
to “art as an instrument in the class 
war.” 

Some unwitting writer opened another 
Pandora’s box by separating poetry into 
“rational” and “poetic” statements. For 
a time poetry lay bleeding in no man’s 
land between these two warring fac- 
tions. But several heroes have come 
forth to succor her. Among these is 
Mr. Brooks. 

The poem’s statements are to be re- 
garded as neither “true” nor “false,” 
says Mr. Brooks. They are to be evalu- 
ated dramatically, in terms of the total 
gontext, or structure of the poem. In 





this contention he has the distinguished 
support of Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. A, 
S. Eddington. Mr. Eliot’s views are 
legion; let us summarize then Mr. Ed- 
lington’s: “ ‘To be or not to be,’” writes 
Mr. Eddington, “is a primitive form of 
thinking.” One might remark here, 
parenthetically, that Shakespeare’s rel- 
uetance to resolve this issue in “Ham- 
let” might lead the fond exegeticist to 
regard “Hamlet” as Shakespeare’s dra- 
matization of the basic unsuitability of 
this dichotomy. 

Mr. Eddington offers in place of 
“To be or not to be” a structural con- 
cept of existence which transcends the 
lichotomy. This might well be poetry. 

it is, says Mr. Brooks, and he is 
certainly to be complimented for it. He 
fers us, in addition, a philosophical 
evaluation of the poem’s content, based 
x0 Richard’s “poetry of exclusion” and 
“noetry of inclusion,” which allows us to 
retain some sort of standard, however 
nebulous, for appraising the poem within 
the total context of human experience. 


Mr. Brooks does a good job in defining 
the poem, but it is in discussing the sec- 
ond question, the relation of the poet to 
his poetry, that his argument weakens. 
This question is not properly subsumed 
under the heading of literary criticism, 
yet neither is it exclusively in the domain 
of psychoanalysis. It requires the collab- 
oration of both. While Mr. Brook’s 
analysis purports to show the delicate 
complexity of poetry, it tends to vitiate 
the function of poetry for the poet. 

Mr. Brooks bases his notion of this 
relationship chiefly on his concept of 
irony. He takes us through Donne, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Tenny- 
son, Gray, Yeats, and others in the 
process of developing his theory of the 
function of irony. 

frony, in Mr. Brooks’ definition, turns 
out to be an ambivalent attitude toward 
one’s experience. The poet transcends the 
simple statement with irony; he qualifies 
himself ironically, thus widening the 
conscious frame of the poem by stepping 
into it himself, and, further, by suggest- 
ing more alternatives than the one given. 
This irony constitutes a skeptical am- 
bience on the part of the poet, who al- 
ways remains outside his poetic ex- 
perience. 

In the chapter on Tennyson Mr. Brooks 
writes “of course, the poet need not be 
concerned with (irony) we have no 
right to demand that this poem (‘Break, 
Break, Break’) should explore the nature 
of memory as ‘Tears, Idle Tears’ ex- 
plores it. ... Yet it should be observed 
that in avoiding the psychological ex- 
ploration of the experience, the poet 
risks losing dramatic force.” 


Here, and elsewhere in similar state- 
ments, Mr. Brooks falls into error, an 
error perhaps of overemphasis. In hy- 
postatizing the ironic ambivalence of the 
poet in Western civilization as one of 
the fundamental properties of poetry, 
Mr. Brooks makes the same error of 
which Freud was guilty when he hypos- 
tatized the Western personality of his 


time as human nature. In Mr. Brooks’s 
conceptualization the poet surrenders 
his capacity for decision by hedging his 
impulses with irony. Poetry finally 
emerges as an act of self-stultification, 
a ballet of agnostic sophistication. The 
poem in this state strongly resembles 
Meyer Schapiro’s description of the 
cubist esthetic: “intricate patterns of 
flat, overlapping objects, the conversion 
of the horizontal depth, the plane of our 
active traversal of the world, into an 
intimate vertical surface and field of 
random manipulation.” The poet’s ex- 
perience, in the poem, becomes flat, inti- 
mate, and intraversable. 

Mr. Brooks sets great store by “the 
disparity and even apparent contradic- 
tion of the various elements” which the 
poet “brings into a new unity.” It would 
appear that the dramatic force in a 
poem resides in the fact that the poet, 
as prestidigitator of experience, is able 
to achieve this unity, in spite of the 
fact that his experience is not (at least 
it is not according to Mr. Brooks’s ac- 
count of it) unified in reality. Mr. 





Brooks seems to find contradiction and 
disparity always more dramatic than 
intense, linear development. 

One gets the impression that Mr. 
Brooks supererogates in his anxiety to 
avoid over-simplification. While naive, 
premature closures of experience are 
certainly unsatisfactory, Mr. Brooks’s 
formulation, if followed as rigidly as it 
is laid down, would tend to reduce the 
poet to a Buridan’s ass, an apostroph- 
izer of alternatives. 
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: The Mystery 


of B. Traven 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


THt TREASURE OF THE SIERRA MAD 
Publishing Company. 866 pages. $1.00. 


B. By B. Traven. Cleveland: The World 


Forgotten novelists are ressurected; 


URING a drought of good books, critics, reviewers and readers inspect the dregs 
D of former seasons’ overflowing ‘ . 


authors that have been previously ignored are now, often, over-praised. Rec- 


ently there have been revivals of interest 


Henry James, KE. M. Forster, Lautreau- 


mont, Charles Péguy, Soren Kierkegaard, George Bernanos and B, Traven. For some 
of these, the renewed attention was richly deserved, although one cannot refrain from 
deploring its faddist’s aspects. Reading E. M. Forster in 1943 and 1944, Henry James 
in 1945 and using a ball-point pen in 1946 were all popular institutions that derived 


a large part of their value from standards 


xf honorific emulation and conspicuous 


waste. Others of these newly-admired authors always had their own coteries and the 


larger audiences gained in latter years 
can be traced directly to the enthusiasm 
of the cliques; however, it is interesting 
to note that Lautreaumont, Péguy and 
Bernanos never had a vogue propor- 
tionate to James or Forster—while 
Kierkegaard’s wide acceptance is direct- 
ly dependent upon the emergence of 
Existentialism as a literary philosophy. 
[t is more difficult to explain the current 
interest in B. Traven’s picaresque novels, 
of which only three have been published 
in this country—and only four trans- 
lated into English. (The Bridge in the 
Jungle, The Death Ship and The White 
Rose are the other three. Only the first 
two have been published here by Alfred 
A. Knopf. The White Rose was pub- 
lished in England. Die Baumwollpfliicker 
and the entire, many-volumed “ma- 
hogany” cycle have never been trans- 


10 





lated into English. Unfortunately, the 
series of novels about a family fortune 
founded on mahogany exploitation is 
reputed to be B. Traven’s major work.) 


Perhaps the reason is the old saying 
that “everyone loves a mystery.” B. 
raven is the most enigmatic of living 
novelists. No one knows his nationality, 
his translator’s name or even the lan- 
ruage his books are written in original- 
lv. Although he has been widely read 
throughout Europe and Scandinavia, 
much of his readership has come from 
those who have also elevated Karl May, 
Jack London and Zane Grey. His books 
‘ombine a strong, natural talent for 
narrative with an iconoclastic rejection 
xf the Church, capitalism and commu- 
nism Loosely-constructed, padded by 


tangential anecdotes and ironic polemics, 
The Death Ship, The Bridge in the 
Jungle and The Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre ave characterized by a curious 
unevenness of style that makes one 
wonder at first if they were even done 
by the same hand. On re-reading, one 
notices the same, self-conscious solecisms 
throuzhout—as if the author was more 
concerned with concealing his tradition 
and nationality from the reader than he 
was with his art—and also a rudi- 
mentary growth of ideas that roughly 
corresponds to the retreat of the intel- 
lect in our generation. Of course, one 
ean build too much on this evidence 
(especially since an American reviewer 
is lucky to find three of his books to 
read), but it does seem that B. Traven 
started his career with an anarchistic 
trait of mind not unlike that typical of 
itinerant workers during the first World 
War and the early "Twenties, and that 
he is closing it with a kind of rough- 
hewn mysticism, an adoration of the 
peon, that is as false as it is reactionary, 


[I suppose the exact term for literature 
of this kind is “primitivism.” The best 
parts of The Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre, for example, are its anecdotes 
which recapture some of the naive force 
of the savage storyteller, while its worst 
aspects are its platitudinous theme, the 
vulgar, amateurish development of the 
trite plot, and the maladroit attitud- 
inizations of the author. Three Amer- 
ican wanderers meet in a Maxican oil 
town and decide to prospect for gold in 
the Sierra Madre, They are successful 


and work long hours for many months 
under extremely hazardous conditions to 
accumulate a fortune. When their mine 
is discovered, first by another prospector 
and then by bandits, they set out for 
civilization with their gold. En route 
they fall to quarrelling. One prospector 
saves the life of an Indian child and is 
sequestered and regarded as a miracle- 
worker by a settlement of Indians. The 
second robs and tries to murder the 
third for his share of the fortune and, 
in turn, is murdered by ignorant bandits 
who do not recognize the gold dust for 
what it is. Thus, from the author’s point 
of view, of the three who set out, none 
gains material wealth, one dies one is 
disappointed and the fortunate one wins 
spiritual wealth by integrating his life 
with that of the Indians. 


At times, this story is told with an 
old-fashioned kind of enthusiasm, 
archaic and pleasant. Nor can one doubt 
that B. Traven seriously believes in the 
dignity of man, an important value for 
a novelist. But a good writer needs 
craft, sensibility, a tradition and, above 
all else, an un-erring feeling for his 
times and the humanity that he knows. 
B. Traven lacks all these qualities. Some 
he dispenses with, substituting bravado 
for craft and style, temperament for 
sensibility. But he does try to com- 
municate his feeling for the Mexican 
peon and he fails because, I believe, this 
attitude is in him a false one. The result 
is what might happen if Henry Miller 


-and James M. Cain ever decided to 


collaborate, 
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Baedeker for Ulysses 


Reviewed by HENRY POPKIN 
FABULOUS VOYAGER: JAMES JOYCE’S ULYSSES. By Richard M. Kain. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 299 pages. $4.00. 


Ulysses, and it is in many ways the best. Stuart Gilbert’s volume consists 


BP issess VOYAGER is the third book to be devoted entirely to James Joyce’s 


mainly of a chapter-by-chapter analysis of Ulysses that makes special reference 
to Homeric parallels and to Joyce’s occult learning. Frank Budgen’s James Joyce 
and the Making of Ulysses certainly will not bear comparison with the other two, 
for it is an unimaginative summary, highlighted only by illuminating remarks from 
Joyce himself and unilluminating remarks from the author (including a pseudo- 
scientific explanation of why Jewish males are distasteful to Gentile males. In 


Fabulous Voyager, Richard Kain inter- 
prets the characters, the events, the 
general theme of Ulysse- more success- 
fully than either Budgen or Gilbert. 
Edmund Wilson and Harry Levin have 
probably been more skillful in analyzing 
general aspects of Ulysses, but neither 
has offered the detail that Kain employs 
to illustrate his points. 

Kain’s examination of the general 
themes of Ulysses displays originality 
and an excellent grasp of the problems 
involved, although he omits the neces- 
sary connections between these themes 
and the novel as a whole. Kain discovers 
in Ulysses a pervasive concern with the 
rhythms and repetitions that occur in 
the life of the individual and in the 
history of the race. He almost over- 
looks the dramatization of this concern 
that is most basic to the organic struc- 
ture of the novel—the repetition, with 
a difference, of the lives of Odysseus 
and Shakespeare in the experience of 
Leopold Bloom. (Incidentally, the paro- 
dies of “The Oxen of the Sun,” for 
which Kain can suggest no cause, are 
to be justified on the basis of this theme 
of the rhythm of history; the parodies 
chronicle a growth that ends in a final 
return to chaos and incoherence.) At 
any rate, Kain lists the factual evidence 
for the presence of this general concept 
in Ulysses, including the fifteen appear- 
ances of the word “metempsychosis.” 
He interprets the characters’ realization 
of “ineluctable modality” and of the 
chains of occurrence in human life. Kain 
points out that Joyce presents these 
chains of circumstance in relation to 
their cosmic background and justly adds 
that the cosmic perspective is one more 
source of the book’s irony, “for the 
cosmic is not so unrelated to the comic 
after all.” The whole picture of Bloom’s 
interest in astronomy has its ironical 
relationship to Bloom’s insignificant role 
jin the universe. Cosmic irony and the 
impersonal science of the “Ithaca” epi- 


sode unite to put the unheroic hero in 
his place. 
Kain sometimes fails to demonstrate 


the relations between his interpretations 
and their factual basis. His paragraphs 
have a tendency to trail away from the 
general opinions they express; the facts 
cited frequently do not contribute to the 
idea with which the paragraph com- 
mences. An instance of an interpreta- 
tion imperfectly supported is Kain’s 
remarkably weak case for the influence 
of The Divine Comedy. “Such careful 
geographical documentation reminds one 
of the accuracy with which the Inferno, 
Purgatory, and Paradise of the medieval 
epic were traced. ... In each area, char- 
acteristic of the theme of the given 
chapter, he meets personages, observing 
them and conversing with them. Like 
Dante, Joyce does not scruple to use 
living individuals to people his scene.” 
Is there anything unusual or unmis- 
takable here? Apparently this insistence 
upon Dantean resemblances results from 
Kain’s partial rejection of Stuart Gil- 
bert’s Homeric emphasis. Kain perhaps 
intends to put the parallels to Hamlet 
in a similarly subordinate position with 
a curious, unsupported reference to 
Lear: “but it is less often recognized 
that the book is a fulfillment of King 
Lear’s expectation, upon having been 
reunited with Cordelia, that they will 
‘take upon’s the mystery of things as if 
we were God’s spies.’” 

Freedom from the kudos of Joycean 
criticism is desirable, but we should not 
insist upon novelty for its own sake. 
The mere fact that the Iliad and Hamlet 
have long been established as the main 
literary models of Ulysses is not suffi- 
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cient cause to pass them by and suggest 
that The Divine Comedy and Lear have 
had a comparable share in determining 


the structure of the novel. 
ok * * 


Kaww’s skeptical attitude toward the 
symbolism and occultism of Stuart Gil- 
bert is justified. He dismisses Gilbert’s 
scholarly accumulation of symbols, 
colors, parts of the body, techniques, and 
the rest, especially in so far as it exists 
on a chapter-by-chapter basis; but per- 
haps takes the matter of Homeric corre- 
spondences a little too lightly. He some- 
times fails to appreciate the main point 
about these correspondences, that they 
are intended to illustrate differences and 
not strict resemblances. He demonstrates 
that the last chapters of Ulysses do not 
closely resemble the final books of the 
Odyssey. The dissimilarity here is in- 
tentional and ironic. Bloom returns from 
a brothel with his spiritual son, only to 
find that they have nothing in common; 
moreover, he returns to a scandalously 
adulterous wife. On the other hand, 
Odysseus comes home from sojourns 
with kings and gods to be reunited with 
his noble son and with his proverbially 
faithful wife. Kain recognizes the ab- 
surdity of the parallels in the “Nausicaa” 
episode, but he sometimes forgets that 
this pattern of absurdity always charac- 
terizes the relationship between Ulysses 
and the Odyssey. 

In his portrait of Leopold Bloom, 
Kain develops some of his shrewdest 
judgments but also makes some of his 
most startling omissions. Bloom emerges 
from Kain’s portrait as the fuddled vic- 
tim of the best intentions in the world. 
He is kind, reasonable, and fairly in- 
telligent. He has a respect for art that 
is almost equal to his ignorance of it. 
But even his humanitarian liberalism is 
vitiated by his dreams of material 
progress. This contradiction is an im- 
portant one, and no one has stated it 
so well as Kain. The disagreement is 
fundamental to Bloom’s thoughts even 
when they do not run on politics. 

Kain has, however, missed some addi- 
tional clues to Bloom’s failure to fit into 
society. This omission is indicated by 
the analysis of Joyce’s motives for 
making his main character a Jew. Char- 
acteristically, Kain does not even refer 
to. the suggestions of Gilbert and Valery 
Larbaud that Joyce’s belief in the 
Semitic origins of the Odyssey might 
have been a contributing cause. Kain 
finds Joyce’s reasons to have been the 
modern Jew’s homelessness, commer- 
cialism, and shrewdness. Al] these ele- 
ments very likely contributed, but Kain 
does not notice that Bloom is never 
presented as a typical Jew. His denial 
of Jewishness is always upon his lips, 
for he has abandoned Judaism. Bloom’s 
rejection of his past is surely intended 
to have a parallel relationship, with a 
difference, to the rejections of Stephen 
Dedalus. Like Dedalus, Bloom constantly 
remembers the liturgy of a religion that 
he has discarded. Like Dedalus, Bloom 
has continual visions of a parent whose 
death is a symbolic reminder of the old 
faith. In Bloom’s case, there is also the 
insistent image of the grandfather 
Lipoti Virag, who appears in the Circe 
episode to castigate the renegade Leo- 
pold. Bloom’s alienation from Jew as 
well as Gentile is further emphasized 
by the Zionist pamphlet that haunts 
him and by the thought that he has 
failed to bleib treu. Bloom’s Jewishness 
and his unwillingness to acknowledge it 
combine to portray total isolation from 
both the Jewish and the Gentile worlds. 


Half-Hip 


Reviewed by MORROE BERGER 
JAZZ: HOT AND HYBRID. By Winthrop Sargeant. New edition. Dutton. New 


York: 1946. 266 pages. $5.00. 


SHINING TRUMPETS. By Rudi Blesh. Knopf. New York: 1946. 361 pages. $5.00. 


REALLY THE BLUES. By Milton “Mezz” 
House. New York; 1946. 380 pages. 


Mezzrow and Bernard Wolfe. Random 


$3.00. 


URING the Nineteen Twenties the books on jazz were written mainly by authors 
D who found jazz amusing, a cute kind of music that didn’t compare with the 
classics, of course, but that had what was called “humor.” In recent years the 
books on jazz have been written by men who offer no apologies for its “humor,” {ts 


low origin or its relation to the classics. 


The exception to this tendency is Winthrop Sargeant’s Jazz: Hot and Hybrid, new 
published in a regular edition after having been available only in a small printing 


since 1938. Sargeant, a violinist and a 
critic, is one of the few “classical” 
musicians who seem to know anything 
about hot jazz. Though his book is 
devoted mainly to a technical discussion 
of jazz, Sargeant frequently offers judg- 
ments on the place and meaning of jazz 
as well. No hesitation is felt in ranking 
his technical discussion far above his 
other judgments, 

Throughout the book, Sargeant indi- 
cates in alternation that hot jazz is not 
comparable with commercial jazz, and 
that, after all, they’re really the same, 
The final impression one gets is that he 
doesn’t like jazz very much, and finds 
it limited in its capacity for emotional 
expression. This is, of course, the tra- 
ditional objection of “serious” musicians 
and lovers of the classics, all of whom 
find it difficult to take jazz as more 
than than something gay, informal—and 
humorous. 

Sargeant’s claim that jazz lacks emo- 
tional range is one of those sweeping 
judgments the attempted defense of 
which might cause one considerable em- 
barrassment. One wonders, for example, 
whether the supposed broader emotional 
range of “classical” music is not sub- 
stantially traditional in the sense that 
today the emotional states said to be 
communicated by it are felt by its 
listeners in large measure because they 
have been told what the music has meant 
to other men in other times. © 

When Sargeant makes this judgment 
of jazz, one wonders whether he has 
adequately analyzed the emotional states 
which he claims jazz cannot express. 
One wonders, too, whether he has made 
a study of the jazz audience to learn 
what kind of emotional response they 
make to the music. 

Shining Trumpets, by jazz critic Rudi 
Blesh, is on the other side of the 
scale. This is a passionate defense of 
jazz against all its detractors. Though 
its pedantry is likely to irritate even 
the most ardent jazz lover, Shining 
Trumpets remains the best single book 
on the technical and historical aspects 
of jazz. Blesh gives a good account of 
the African elements in jazz, and its 
more immediate ingredients, such as 
work songs, spirituals, »vallads, minstrel 
songs andCreole music. These are sources 
of jazz that have been largely neglected. 

In his long, at times dull narrative, 
Blesh makes many dubious sociological 
and psychological judgments character- 
istic- of writers who have picked up a 
smattering of ignorance in these fields. 
But more pervasive than these excur- 
sions is Blesh’s uncompromising rejec- 
tion of all jazz except a _ relatively 
small amount produced by New Orleans 
Negroes who were born within a short 
span of years. “To this day,” he says, 
“with rare exceptions, only New Orleans 
Negroes can play real jazz.” This is a 
supremely purist and self-defeating no- 
tion. Blesh advances a narrow concep- 
tion of jazz and by implication or direct 
statement condemns scores of fine jazz 
players to the pale of commercialism. 

Where this kind of cultism leads is 
exhibited especially in the last chapter 
of Shining Trumpets. There Blesh is 
concerned with the future of jazz, but 
it appears that the only future jazz has 
is a return to the style of the 1920’s. 
The white musicians who get the most 
praise from Blesh are a West Coast 
group who try to copy exactly the in- 
strumentation of the King Oliver band 
of a quarter-century ago. Blesh talks 
about “progress” in jazz, but he doesn’t 
reveal what progress would mean, ex- 





cept a pious aping of older styles. And 
when Blesh belittles the playing of many 
whites who continue to afford great 
pleasure to jazz listeners who like Néw 
Orleans Negro music as much as he 
does, he is simply rejecting the men 
and music that carry on the New Orleans 
tradition. Because he can’t get every- 
thing, Blesh would deny the value of 
those who make the effort (and a pretty 
successful one at that) to absorb what 
he considers the proper influences. The 
future of jazz lies in the free imagina- 
tion of musicians, black and white, more 
than it does in the cultish prescriptions 


of the critics. 
oh * * 


Mezz MEZZROW tried something 
that Blesh would undoubtedly applauds 
he wanted to identify himself completely 
with the Negro in order to soak up 
the jazz spirit. He tells the story, im 
collaboration with Bernard Wolfe, in his 
autobiogiaph, Really the Blues. Mezz- 
ro was a Jew of Russian extraction whe 
grew up during the glorious period of 
New Orleans music in Chicago in the 
1920's. For many years he tried to paSs 
as a Negro, and his second marriage 
was to a Negro woman. His book and 
his playing show how hard Mezzrow 
tries to express the spirit of jazz, but 
his playing is nevertheless mediocre. 
The playing of other white jazzmen who 
come closer to New Orleans Negro style 
illustrates how much more there is te 
genius than a strong will. 

Mezzrow’s book, too much of which ig 
written in the kind of “racy” style that 
slows down rather than speeds up the 
reading, is an interesting document from 
a number of standpoints. It suggests the 
flavor of the jazz musician’s hectic lifes 
the connection of jazz with enterprises 
which flouted accepted notions of mo 
rality; the considerable influence exert@d 
by New Orleans Negroes upon Chicago 
white youngsters, many of them from 
middle-class homes. This is probably the 
first book, too, that tells of a white man 
trying to pass as a Negro. Finally, this 
is the first autobiography of a jazs 
musician that seriously tries to get at 
the meaning of jazz ind its appeal. 

There is evidence, in the approach ef 
the more recent books on jazz, that this 
music is coming to be accepted on its 
own grounds. Once the battle to estabe 
lish the “legitimacy” of jazz has been 
won, then perhaps we will be able to 
learn more about significance of jam 


———FOND FAREWELL ——-o- 
Four bands and a twenty-five piece 
concert orchestra were engaged to 
play at the gay farewell to Frank 
Hague at the end of his 30-year ten- 
ure as mayor of Jersey Ctiy. 
—News Item. 


Cau out all the bands in Jersey 
City! 

Let orchestras play us a frolicsome 
ditty! 

Bang down on those drums, blow 
hard on those trumpets, sf 

And sing side by side, you saints and 
you strumpets! 


Oh, this is a day for the playing of 
tunes. 
With flutes and with harps and with 
deep bassons. 
Yes, this is a wonderful, gala song 
time, 
For thirty years is an awfully long 
time! 








—Richard hiciimociuil 








Reviewed by WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. By Wilfred E. Binkley. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


312 pages. $4.00. 


~ HE President of the United States holds an office that is at once important and 


unique. 


It is important because of America’s weight in world affairs. It is 


unique because the Presidency does not correspond exactly with any high political 
office existing in other countries. If the President is not the American equivalent of a 
European Prime Minister, he is still less to be likened to the figurehead chief of state 
in European countries, the constitutional king or president. The office of the Presi- 
dency carries with it very considerable potential authority and only the weakest and 


most colorless of our Presidents have 
been figureheads. 

Professor Binkley’ gives 
scholarly and readable account of the 
evolution of the Presidency from George 
Washington to Harry Truman. His work 
is based on a eareful consultation of 
many more specialized books in the field 
of history, memoirs and constitutional 
law. It is a sound and informative 
introduction to American constitutional 
history. 

As the author shows, the conservative 
Federalists in the early decades cf the 
Republic preferred a strong Evecutive, 
while the followers of Jefferson tended 
to exalt Congress at the expense of the 
Presidency. Yet Jefferson himself suc- 
ceeded in being a forceful and influential 
President by virtue of his skill in manag- 
ing Congress. But later the American 
Left favored strong Presidents, while 
the Right inclined to stress limitations 
on the Executive power. 

This first became evident at the time 
of Andrew Jackson. As Arthur Schles- 
inger Jr. has brought out with so much 
vivid detail in his Age of Jackson, it was 
generally the poorer classes who saw 
in “Old Hickory” the defender of their 
interests. The Whigs, who had_ suc- 
ceeded the Federalists as the political 
party of the propertied, raised the ¢ry 
of usurpation, dictatorship and one-man 
rule. A similar development could be 
observed during the unprecedentedly 
long Administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

There is an element of elasticity 
about the power of the American Presi- 
dent. It tends to expand in periods ot 
domestic strife, foreign war and inter- 
nal social ferment, to contract in the 
periods of placidity and conservatism 
which have alternated with periods of 
vigorous change and experimentation in 
America’s historical development. 

Lincoln, as Professor Binkley shows, 
took the greatest liberties with the Con- 
stitution. But he was confronted with a 
situation of unparalled crisis and his 
self-justification is worth remembering. 

“My oath to preserve the Constitu- 
tion imposed on me the duty of pre- 


a_ lucid, 


serving by every indispensible means 
that government, that nation, of which 
the Constitution was the organie law. 
Was it possible to lose the nation and 
yet preserve the Constitution? By 
general law, life and limb must be 
protected, yet often a limb must be am- 
pntated to save a life, but a life is 
never wisely given to save a limb.” 

This is the line of reasoning to which 
tyrants and dictators have resorted. Lin- 
coln’s vindication lies in the fact that 
he was, of all human beings who have 
held great power, the farthest removed 
from the lust for personal absolute 
power which is the hallmark of the 
tyrant and the dictator. 

The author shows that there was an 
irresponsible Congressional usurpation 
of the powers of the Executive during 
the stormy Administration of Andrew 
Johnson. This persisted under the inept 
Presidency of Grant; balance was re- 
stored by the competent integrity of 
Rutherford B. Hayes, one of the less 
known Presidents to whom Binkley pays 
a deserved tribute. He also has a gcod 
word to say for James K. Polk, under 
whose Administration America reached 
its natural and permanent continental 
frontiers. 

The author points out Woodrow Wil- 
son’s attachment to the British and 
European ideal of Cabinet responsibility, 
an attachment which several times 
caused Wilson to contemplate resigna- 
tion (an unprecedented event in the 
history of our Presidents) and led to 
the ill-fated appeal for.a Democratic 
majority in the 1918 election. He also 
notes that the governorship of a state 
is an excellent apprenticeship for the 
successful performance of the duties 
of the Presidency. And he makes a good 
argument for the proposition that in a 
country so vast and continental as the 
United States, there is much to be said 
for our system of separation of powers, 
loose party discipline and sectional au- 
tonomy. Some of its manifestations may 
be exasperating to devotees of neat- 
minded logic. Yet it probably makes 
for surer, if slower progress, and with 
less explosive friction. 





Norman Thomas Calls for Idealism 


Reviewed by 
WILLIAM E. BOHN 
APPEAL TO THE NATIONS. By 
Norman Thomas, Henry Holt & Com- 
pony. 175 pages, $2.75. 


This book consists of two elements. 
First comes a realistic appraisal of the 
world as it is today, imperialism, mili- 
tarism, power rivalries and the need oi 
turning the United Nations into a world 
government. Then comes a proposed ap- 
peal from the United States to the peo- 
ples of the world, an appeal to do away 
with armaments and war. The two parts 
are conceived in different moods. It is 
as if Norman Thomas, the sharp-eyed 
surveyor of things mundane, looked out 
over this shrinking globe and as long 
as he could endure the painful process 
set down what he observed. And then 
it is as if, weary of what his eyes have 
seen, he was compelled to find a way of 
soars. He asks this counery to ise above 
all patterns of diplomacy and powet 
politics, to call directly to all peoples 
and ask them to break with the past 
and create a new peaceful universe. 

Norman Thomas is far from being 
a mere pacifist. And he is as far as 
possible from the so-called liberals who 
pretend to find all the world’s dangers 
in British imperialism and American 


capitalist °xpansionism. He _ outlines 


12 


clearly the retreat of old-fashioned im- 
pei:alism and the mounting danger of 
expanding Russian control of adjacent 
territories and populations. He approves 
of the Baruch Plan and accepts the main 
ideas of Ely Culbertson’s quota scheme 
for military control. 

Even in proposing an idealistic ap- 
peal to the nations, Norman Thomas 
does not completely lose his grip on 
realities. This call of his to all man- 
kind is formally addressed to the As- 
sembly of the United Nations. The dele- 
yates are urged to abolish national 
aricies and to organize for mutual 
security. But hardly has the author 
voiced this idea before he faces up to 
the danger that the Russian dictator 
will refuse to accept “any type of in- 
ternational supervision.” But refusal to 
cor.e along would, Norman Thomas says, 
“enormously weaken” the hold which the 
Stalin regime has over its own people 
And on the next page he goes on to say 
that rejection would lead to the forma- 
tion of an effective union by other 
nations—presumably under American 
leadership. 

So there we have it. Norman Thomas 
wants to make a final appeal to the 
Russian people over the heads of their 
government before we continue down the 
way to World War III. But he has 
tew illusions about what will happen 


to it. 


Two Congressional Dissections 


Reviewed by CHARLES ANGOFF 


CONGRESS AT THE CROSSROADS. 
By George B. Galloway. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 374 
pages. Price $3.50. 


De. GALLOWAY, who was staff di- 
rector of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, has written 
a sound and solid book.. It is, indeed, 
perhaps the most up-to-date, most 
thorough, and most detailed discussion 
of the operation of the two Houses of 
Congress that has yet appeared. It 
is full of highly interesting unfamiliar 
historical facts—that “in our entire 
history the Senate has sat as a Court of 
Impeachment only 12 times and has re- 
moved only four federal judges from 
office”; that Congress has exercised its 
electoral function only four times, in 
1801, 1825, 1837, and 1876; that in 1899 
the House refused a seat to a Mormon; 
and that if 1796 the Senate expelled a 
Senator on the charge of perjury. 

It is, however, the operation and ef- 
fectiveness of Congress that occupies 
most of Dr. Galloway’s attention. For 
years there were too many committees, 
individual Senators and Representatives 
had too much to do, and the rules gov- 
erning both Houses were cumbersome 
and to a considerable extent out of date. 
The. conscientious legislator could not 
possibly attend to all his duties intelli- 
gently. Many of these duties, such as 
passing upon personal injury suits in- 
volving federal vehicles, should have 


been relegated to administrative agene 
cies. Others, involving major issues of 


national policy, cemanded so much 
knowledge and study that even the most 
learned Congressman required considers 
able research aid, which was not pros 


* vided for him. 


Many of these defects in the workings 
of Congress have been remedied by the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 
The number of standing committees in 
the Senate has been reduced from 33 
to 15, and in the House from 48 to 19, 
Congressional salaries and legitimate 
expense accounts have been raised. Other 
important changes have been made, “In 
one quick leap Congress jumped the 
hurdles of timidity, inertia, and vested 
interests, and modernized much of its 
machinery and methods. All told, it 
added up to the most sweeping reorgani- 
zation in congressional history.” But 
still more remains to be done. The age- 
old method of selecting committee chair- 
men by seniority continues; filibusters 
are still possible in the Senate;and no 
provision has yet been made for better 
team work between the White House 
and the Capitol. 

It is essential that further efforts be 
made to increase the efficiency of Con- 
gress, for it is truly, as Dr. Galloway 
says, “the central citadel of American 
democracy.” The more smoothly it op- 
erates the more responsive will it be to 
the people’s wishes, and the more power- 
ful will it be in keeping every form of 
totalitarianism from gaining a foothold 


in our land. 





“What Ibsen 


HOUSE OF MIST. By Maria-Luisa 
Bombal. Farrar, Straus. $2.75. 


Tuts little book is the author’s first 
in English, and she skills it off with a 
sort of shameless bring. (Miss Bombal 
was born in Chile and has written, in 
Spanish, two other novels for ladies.) 
[t’s all contrived, of course—a young 
chatelaine who is cursed in the grand 
manner, a redecorated House of Usher, 
inscrutable family secrets, ete.—but ‘is 
as neatly hemmed as the Duchesse de 
Guermante’s red satin dress. If we can 








Didn’t Know” 


call in Eliot’s abused “objective core 
relative” for a moment, what really 
lingers after the match-stick House of 
Mist has caught fire in a chartreuse and 
magenta smoke is that kind of fragile 
sensibility—daring to read Emily Bronte 
in the convent?—which will soon be as 
rare as needlepoint. A useless little fuss 
of a book which reminds us, a bit wist- 
fully, that our wives have come out from 
behind their whalebone corsets and now 
wear flat heels, sign petitions and buy 
Frozen Foods. What Ibsen didn’t know! 














What Are the Chances for a 


THIRD PARTY ?? 


The PROGRESSIVE gives you 
History’s answer in an exciting new series by 
WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 


THIRD PARTIES — 
Their Past, Present, and Future 


| Here is a dramatic portrayal of all the 

movements in American History—their successes and fail- 

ures assessed in terms of progressive hopes for the future. 

This exciting survey begins soon and will run thru the sum- 

mer in a series of easy-to-read articles. 

With the 1948 elections already looming on the political 
horizon, with discord growing in the major parties, with 
the Big Question that is Henry Wallace—this is MUST 


| reading for progressive Americans. 
Exclusively in The PROGRESSIVE 


Trial subscription—22 weeks for $1 


pee ae a ee ey ee ea es Mail this coupon TODAY!!-—-- ere a 
THE PROGRESSIVE 

| West Gorham Street | 
| Madison 3, Wisconsin | 
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“Repeat Performance” — A Thriller 





CHILDHOOD'S CHUCKLES 
“Barefoot Boy With Cheek.” Book 


by Max Shulman, from his 
novel. Musie by Sidney Lipp- 
man. Lyrics by Sylvia Dee. 

Scenery by Jo Mielziner. Chore- 
ography by Richard Barstow. 


Directed and presented by Geo. 
Abbott. At the Martin Beck 
Theatre. 

George Abbott has gathered a 
lively company, that romps gaily 
through some pleasantly satiric 
antics of and for college kids. Just 
why (except that Mr. Shulman’s 
book bore the title) this musical 
comedy should borrow its name 
from Whittier’s “barefoot boy, 
with cheek of tan,” nothing in the 
play makes clear, to a perhaps 
over-inquisitive adult mind. But 
indeed, very little in the play seems 
intended for an adult mind. . 

For those in the largest size 
bobby-socks, there is youth, with 
colorful chorus in surging dance. 
There is adolescent satire, some- 
tomes rather keen, as when Yetta 
Samovar and Boris Fiveyearplan 
make a few “minor changes” in 
Asa’s story—converting it from a 
June moon rhapsody to death in 
an alley while foraging in a gar- 
bage can. There are the stir and 
excitement of college days: cutting 
classes, joining frats and attend- 
ing frat dances, running for office 
—and being elected. Asa Hearth- 
rug, the “barefoot boy with cheek,” 
while Freshman becomes student 
president of Minnesota U. 

Notice the names I have men- 
tioned. The fraternity leader is 
Roger Hailfellow; the treasurer, 
Shyster Fiscal, “Shy’’ for short. 
They are members of the Alpha 
Cholera fraternity, which Asa 
joins because the football star, 
Eino Ffiliikkiinnenn, is also one 
of the elect. 








pular band leader 


George Towne, po 





essor Schultz, the one adult mixed 
up in these juvenilia. 

The songs, though none seems 
headed for the Hit Parade, are in 
the same pleasant, childlike mood. 
“Too Nice a Day to Go to School” 
will appeal to all that still have to. 
“The story of Carrot” is a nursery 
lullaby Asa sings to the football 
star, who doesn’t aways know 
when to say “Bunny” or “Moo 
Cow,” but does about as well as 
the average four-year-old. “I knew 
I’d know”’—when my true love 
came does a bit better, and “I'll 
turn a little cog” is part of a deft 
satire on life and love in Soviet- 
land. 

As in most Abbott musicals, 
there is bright, gay, youthful, | 
colorful surge. The group dances 
are effective. The youngsters en- 
joy it all. -and, to a degree, their 


Eino is even more! Pleasure comes over the footlights. 





stupid than these names; but to | But it all seems as though, while 
be eligible for the team, he had to the professional theatre ‘was sn't 
learn to write his own name, and | looking, the Princeton varsity show 
that lapse into literacy turns the | Slipped over to Broadway. J.T.S 
tables for Asa. 

Three virls—God knows why!— MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
pick Asa as their ace. One is the ‘ 
sweet mushy crushy type; her Robert Stolz directs Stadium 
name is Noblesse Oblige; Billie} Concerts’ “Viennese Night” on 
Lou Watt makes her a melting} Saturday, July 5, at the Lewisohn 
morsel. The second is full of sta- Stadium, 138th St. and Amsterdam 
tistics; she should be the be- ‘ : ; 
spectacled grind, save that instead Ave. Emanuel List, Metropolitan 
of being a comic she is cast as|opera bass, and Margit Bokor, 


Asa’s choice. Ellen Hanley makes 
her appealing, with some tender 
songs. Yetta Samovar, the campus 
Communist, is handled .by Nancy 
Walker like a Hell’s Kitchen moll. 
There is variety in the cynical side 
talk of Philip Coolidge, as Pro- 


'] RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 


present 
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in association with JOSHUA LOGAN 
“A WELCOME HIT” 


Coleman, Mi 


| for ls RE 


4 New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MR. LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX, 45 St. W. of B’way 
Evs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


\ 









“ALL TRIUMPHANT” 
—Barnes, Herald Tribune 


ETHEL MERMAN 


In The Musical Smosh 


“ANNIE GET YOUR sh ; 


Musi¢ and. lyrics by IRVING BERL 
Book by HERBERT 4 DOROTHY TELS 
_ with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


WMPERIAL THEA,, 45 St. West of B’way 
Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
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‘THEATER PARTIES 


| All trade unions and fra- 

| ternal organizations are re: | 
quested when planning theater 
| sorties to do so through Ber- | 
\aard Feinman, Manager of the | 
NEW LEADER THE ATRICAL | 
|} DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- | 
| conquin 4-4622, New Leader | 
| "heatrical Department. 7 East 
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soprano, are soloists. 


®LOUIS HAYWARD 


JOAN LESLIE STAR 
IN RIVOLI FILM 


“Repeat Performance,” starring 
Louis Hayward and Joan Leslie 
and introducing Richard Basehart, 
is Eagle-Lion’s romantic drama 
of a woman who wins the chance 
to re-live the most exciting year 
of her life. The unusual and emo- 
tional story of a woman who defies 
her destiny is the new film attrac- 
tion at the Rivoli Theatre. 

The plot of the new film involves 
a New York stage actress who is 
forced to kill her husband on New 
Year’s Eve. Dismayed by the prob- 
lems of the whole preceding year 
and by how badly she managed 
her affairs, the actress asks for a 
chance to re-live the last year— 
and gets the opportunity! The 
strange turn that destiny takes to 
fulfill its pattern makes “Repeat 
Performance” one of the unusual 
pictures that film-goers will see 
in 1947. 

Surprise Leslie Role 

Surprise casting assignment of 
the year goes to Joan Leslie, here- 
tofore identified with “sunshine 
and sweetness” ingenue roles. Miss 
Leslie is cast as Sheila Page, 
glamorous Broadway stage star, 
; married to a drunkard—and driven 
to murder. 

Weak, dissolute and unfaithful 
is the way to describe Barney 
Page, Louis Hayward’s co-starring 
role. 

Third “Repeat Performance” 
surprise is Richard Basehart, 28- 
year-old Broadway actor, who 
makes his debut in the pivotal role 
; of William Williams, a Greenwich 
Village poet. Basehart, who won 
critical acclaim for his perform- 
| ance in the Broadway stage play, 


ISTADIUM CONCERTS 


Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Streets 














PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
MONDAY, JULY 7 at 8:30 
GERSHWIN NIGHT 

SOLOISTS: 
TODD DUNCAN, Baritone 

JUNE McMECHIN, Soprano 

SANROMA, Pianist 


SMALLENS, Conductor 





PRICES (incl. Tax): 30c, 60c, $1.80, $2.40, 
' Stadium Box Office, AUdubon 3-3400 








CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


ZIEGFELD 54th Street and 6th 





Thurs 





Prices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80: 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


Ave. - CI 5-5200. - Evenings 8:30. 


Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 


& Sat. 2:30~MAIL ORDERS FILLED 











AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. 
IN WORLD'S 
LARGEST 


SWI M SALT WATER 


= OPEN DAILY FROM 8 A M 


a i ad 


Lvery Afternoon & Night 


GEORGE TOWNE 1 
for FREE Shows & Dancitrq 
A FREE AERIAL ACT 


POOL 





125 Rides ty, 
Attractions 
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T Midways 
of Fun 


FREE PARKING *& 


iy. OPP IS thiT / 


AMUSEMENT. PARK, N. J. 








ANN SH 
LEW AYRES - 


Director: Vincent Sherman 
ON STAGE: 
VAUGHN MONROE 
an his Orchestra 


BERYL DAVIS 
Britain's Top Singer of Popular 
Songs 


ZACHARY SCOTT 


in the Warner Bros. Sensation 


"THE UNFAITHFUL" 


with EVE ARDEN and STEVE GERAY 


ERIDAN 


- Producer: Jerry Wald 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
WARNER’S 


STRAND 


BROADWAY at 57th Street 


























| 15th Street. New York City. | 


PEGGY CUMMINS $: 
ETHEL BA 


“MOSS 


Directed by GREGORY RATOFF 
A 20th 


On Stage! — 


Doors Open at 
10:30 A. M. 





SYMBOL OF MURDER! 


CENTURY-FOX HIT 


Their First Broadway Appearance at Popular Prices! 


OLSEN and JOHNSON 


AND THEIR SCREAMLINED REVUE! 


Cool R O xX Y 7th AVE. & 50th St. 


: VICTOR MATURE 
RRY MORE 


ROSE" 


Produced td GENE MARKEY 


IN PERSON! 





In “Repeat Performance” 





Joan Leslie and Richard Basehart in a scene from the new Eagle Lies 
film which opened at the Rivoli. 





“The Hasty Heart,” makes one of 
the most auspicious film debuts the 
screen has seen. 

Outstanding Supporting Cast 

An outstanding supporting cast 
in key roles maintains the top per- 
formances offered by the starring 
trio. Virginia Field is cast as the 
English playwright who breaks up 
the marriage between Miss Leslie 
and Hayward. Tom Conway, who 
gave up the “Falcon” series to 
take a light comedy role in the 
studio’s “Lost Honeymoon,” is cast 
as family friend, loyal—despite 


many obstacles—to both husband 
and wife. 

Benay Venuta, Broadway musi- 
cal comedy star, makes her debut 
in a light comedy role. Fourth 
name in the supporting cast is 
Natalie Schaer, veteran actress of 
New York and Hollywood. 

“Repeat Performance” was di- 
rected by Alfred Werker and pro- 
duced by Aubrey Schenck. Walter 
Bullock wrote the screenplay frofn 
a novel by William O’Farrell. 
Bryan Foy was in charge of pro 
duction. 











The Story of a Woman’s Great 
3 Love for a Scoundrel! 





Now she'd give her life 
to kiss... to forgive... 
to live again... 
EAGLE-LION FILMS ercsents 


LOUIS HAYWARD 
JOAN LESLIE 
RICHARD BASEHART 


erformance’ 


v with 
Virginia Field » Tom Conway 
Benay Venuta « Natalie Schafer 
\ Screenplay by Walter Bullock 
7 Based on a novel by William O'Farrell 


j \ Ss > Produced by AUBREY SCHENCK 


Diected by ALFRED WERKER 
BRYAN FOY in Charge of Production 


RIVOLI 


BROADWAY at 49th STREET DOORS OPEN 9:30 A. 
Popular Prices * Continuous Performances 


SCIENTIFICALLY AIR-CONDITIONED 
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LETTERS 





To the Editor 





An Unanswered Letter to 
The American Jewish Congress 


From SIDNEY HOOK 


Chairman, Fhilosophy Department, 
New York University 


Mr. David Petegorsky 
American Jewish Congress 
1834 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Petegorsky: 

This will acknowledge your communi- 
cation of May 12 enclosing a copy of Mr. 
Stephen Wise’s letter to the editor of 
The New Leader. I am forwarding this 
letter to the editor of The New Leader 
with a request for some more information 
about the subjects discussed and the 
points raised by Mr. Wise. 

In the meantime I have read Mr. 
Wise’s letter carefully and I am puzzled 
by a number of things it contains quite 
independently of the specific matters of 
detail on which he corrects Mr. Rieber, 
whose article I just glanced at when it 
appeared. Perhaps you can enlighten 
me on them. 

(1) I note that Mr. Wise admits that 
Communist ‘groups are affiliated with 
the Congress, although he seeks to 
minimize their significance and the ex- 
tent of their penetration. Now those who 
know anything at all about Communist 
front organizations know that their very 
nature requires them, like all parasitic 
growths, to “infiltrate” any organism 
which serves as a host. To me the actual 
extent of Communist penetration at any 
pa-ticular moment is relatively unim- 
portant. The important question is 
whether Communist penetration is in- 
creasing or diminishing, whether Com- 
munists are being encouraged or dis- 
couraged, and ii what specific ways, in 
their efforts to penetrate. [ find no an- 
swer to this question on Mr. Wise’s com- 
munication nor in your own. 

(2) My basie difficulty with Mr. Wise’s 
letter is that he tells us one of the 
chief purposes of the AJC is promotion 
of democracy and at the same time 
acknowledges that Communist front or- 
ganizations are an integral part of the 
AJC. Does Mr. Wise regard Communist 
organizations as genuinely devoted to 
the furtherance of democracy? Do you? 
If the answer is aflirmative, then you 


cannot in principle object to their 
“penetration.” They have as much right 
to “penetrate” as any other democratic 
organization. But obviously both Mr, 
Wise and you angrily repudiate the 
charge that Communists have a foothold 
in the Congress. This is tantamount to 
the admission that the Communists are 
not sincere believers in democracy. 
What, then, are their organizations 
doing in the AJC? They did not sneak 
in by any back door like individual 
Communists often do. They are officially 
a part of the Congress and must at some 
time have been officially welcomed. I 
shall be obliged to you if you will clarify 
your position on this matter. 

I regard emphasis on democracy just 
as important as opposition to racism. 
Not all varieties of Fascism are neces- 
sarily anti-Semitic, yet no Fascist group 
would be accepted as an affiliate of the 
Congress because of its opposition to 
democracy. Why, then, make an excep- 
tion of Communist Party front organi- 
zations whose undemocratic beliefs and 
practices are so crystal clear to all in- 
formed persons? 

New York. 

FROM THE EDITORS: 

Those readers who missed the original 
article in The New Leader on the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, by Morris L. Rieber 
(April 26, 1947), may be interested in 
the background events leading up to the 
issues Professor Hook delineates. After 
publication of Mr. Rieber’s documented 
article, we published an answer sub- 
mitted in the name of the American 
Jewish Congress, by Stephen S. Wise 
(New Leader, May 31, 1947). In the 
same issue, we printed a full-page reply 
by the editors of The New Leader, cover- 
ing the points Dr. Wise raised. It is 
interesting to note that upon receipt of 
Dr. Wise’s request, in the interest of 
public clarity, we put our letter page at 
his disposal. In a box accompanying his 
letter, we requested that he make it 
possible for the members of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress to learn both sides 
by printing our reply in the Congress 
Weekly, the organ of the AJC. Dr. Wise 
has rejected our request. 





UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ AND HAND EMBROIDERERS, 
Local 66, LL.G.W.U., 135 West 33rd St., 


FUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS UNION 
6-6668. Executive Board meets every Tuesday 


night in the office of the Union. Z. L. Freedman, President-Secretary 








— AND BRASSIERE WORKERS UNION Loca! 32, LL.GW.U.. 932 Broadway. New York 
City: ALgonquin 4-6727 Abraham Snyder, Manager 








=" WORKERS OF AMERICA New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., New York City. 


CHelsea 3-0300. L. Hollender, J Catalanotti, 


Managers; Abraham Miller, Secrettary-Treasurer. 





 _ngpennnigrnaens BROTHERHOOD OF PULP SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS 
of United States and Canada. Jolin P. burke, President-Secretary; Bart Doody, Treasurer 








OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST MAKERS UNION, 232 West 40th St., New York City; 
LOngacre 5-5100. Board of Directors meets every Monday evening; Joint Board meets every 
Wednesday evening in the Council Room at 218 West 40th St. Julius Hochman, General Manager; 


Wathaniel M Minkoff, Secretary-Treasuret 








] ADIES GARMENT WORKERS UNION. 
4David Dubinsky, President 


—— 


i710 Broadway New York City 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
COlumbus 5-7000 





THE AMALGAMATED 


I ADIES GARMEN1 CUTTERS UNION, Loca! 10, L.L.G.W.O., 218 West 40th St. Executive Board 
4 meets every Thursday at the office of the Union Harry Shapiro, President; Isadore Nagle1 


Manager-Secretary; Louis Stolberg, Asst. Manager: 


Board: Moe Diamond, Chairman. Executive 





Max Goldenberg, Secretary to Executive 





a WORKERS UNION, Loca) 24, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, Main Office is now located at 31 West 37th St. N ¥.C. (Tel; Wisconsin 
71-6383); Downtown office: 621 Broadway (Tel.: ALgonquin 4-7023); Uptown office: 48 West 57th St., 


N.Y C. (Tel.: CIrcle 7-1649). Nathaniel Spector 


Rose, Secretary-Treasurer 


Chairman of the Executive Board: Mr Sam Zuckerman, Secretary 
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Manager; A Mendelowitz, Co-Manager; Alex 
The Executive Board meets at 8 p.m. on Tuesdays; Mr. Isidore Bass, 


The Real Issues in China 


From EMMANUEL .S. LARSEN 

ATHANIEL PEFFER’s article, 
N entitled “Close-up of China in 

Travail” in the Sunday Magazine 
of the New York Times issue of May 4, 
prompts me to express myself on his 
sweeping statement that the Chinese 
government is ‘one of the worst in the 
world today.” 

There are comparatively few who are 
qualified to analyze Far Eastern affairs 
and paint the picture in true form. It 
is, therefore, so much the more im- 
portant that those who are basically 
qualified make a good job of it. 

During recent years the trend of 
writers dealing with the Far East has 
been to highlight China’s internal dif- 
ficulties, showing a cruel central govern- 
ment, a downtrodden people, and a demo- 
cratic Communist Party. In painting 
this picture,color has been added by em- 
phasis on anything detrimental to the 
good name of the Chinese Nationalist 
government. Many American writers 
appeared to go all out in favoring Com- 
munism; they forced down our throats 
such lies as the one about the Chinese 
Reds not being real Marxist Commu- 
nists;others who do not go that far in 
their ideological preferences merely fol- 
lowed suit by taking up the organized 
slander of President Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government. Whether wittingly or un- 
wittingly, all of them have done a great 
deal of harm to our relations with China, 
anc they have thus worked against the 
interests of their own country. 

General Marshall stated in January 
that he would like to see liberals become 
active in the Nanking government under 
the leadership of President Chiang. This 
wish has largely come true. J. Leighton 
Stuart, our Ambassador to China, de- 
scribes China’s new constitution as “a 
most democratic instrument.” Only time 
can tell how well it will work, China’s 
present coalition government is to some 


extent the result of our efforts to help 
China build a representative system. We 
certainly should give this new govern- 
ment a chance to prove itself worthy of 
its important task, since our fondest 
hopes are for a strong, united demo- 
cratic China, capable of holding its own, 
ideologically, economically and militarily. 

Instead Peffer tells the American peo- 
ple that there is secant hope for genuine 
improvement in China, especially so 
long as America supports President 
Chiang’s government. He reveals his 
utter lack of faith in China’s new lead- 
ers who are not Moscow-trained. This 
is the sterotype Kremlin propaganda 
line,whether Professor Peffer is aware 
of it or not. He does not believe that 
the Chinese Communists are the spear- 
head of Russian expanion and adds: 
“Neither can anyone be certain that 
Russian aims in the Far East are ex- 
pansionist.” 

It is comparatively easy for an Ameri- 
can to make this erroneous observation 
and still easier for millions of Americans 
with little knowledge of China to ac- 
cept it. Professor Peffer might as well 
make the statement about present-day 
Hungary. Even to the most casual ob- 
server, the pattern of Russian expan- 
sionism has become quite evident in 
Europe; the same pattern is visible in 
Asia, especially if one studies the records 
of such Asiatic Titos as Kharloin Choi- 
balsan of Outer Mongolia, Ho Chin-minh 
of French Indo-China, Kim Il-sung of 
northern Korea, and Li Li-san of Man- 
churia. The similarity of their records, 
particularly in the vulture-like timing 
ot their appearance—when their coun- 
trymen are at the lowest ebb of national 
strength after was, floods and famines— 
has supplied the world with an excellent 
understanding of the Russian pattern 
for conquest, even if Dr. Peffer has 
managed to miss it. 

Washington, D. C. 





Toward A Mutual Understandig 


From HARRY FLEISCHMAN 
Natioual Scerelary, Socialist Party 
To the Mditor: 


I; has been a fortunate fact that, 
despite the honest differences which in 
the past divided the Socialist Party and 
the Social Democratic Federation, there 
has been a welcome absence of recrim- 
ination. It is, therefore, in a spirit of 
mutual understanding of facts, rather 
than to further any controversy, that we 
write this letter. 

In a recent issue of the New Leader 
there appeared an important article by 
Harry Rogoff concerning the Jewish 
Daily Forward. The article contains 
certain references to the Socialist Party 
which we ask space to correct, in the in- 
terest of accuracy. 

Rogoff writes: “During the first term 
of Roosevelt’s presidency, the Commu- 
nists warred against the New Deal. Dur- 
ing his second term they fought him for 
the steps he took against Hitler and for 
the aid he was rendering to the enemies 
of Nazi aggression. This time the Com- 
munists had the support of the so-called 
Militant Socialists, and The Forward 
was compelled not only to repel its ene- 
mies from without, the ranks of the 
Communists, but also to combat a fierce 
opposition within the Socialist Party 
with which it had so long been associated. 
It was finally forced to split the Social- 
ist Party in order, on the one hand, to 
prevent the Jewish masses from being 
victimized by the devious leadership of 
and on the other, to be 
spared the lot of finding themselves 
aligned with the reactionary opposition 
to the New Deal and with the Fascist 
Allies in the war 


the Communists, 


opposition to the 
against Hitlerism.” 

Rogoff has his chronology of events 
mixed. The split took place in 1936 as 
Roosevelt’s first term was ending. .Up 
to the moment of the split, right-wing 
Socialist leaders insisted that the Social- 


ist Party should run its own ticket. That 
was not a matter in dispute. 

After the split, events forced Social- 
ists in the Social Democratic Federation 
into the American Labor Party. There, 
at least until the Stalin-Hitler Pact in 
August 1939, they found themselves 
working with Communists in support of 
Roosevelt. Meanwhile the Socialist Party 
had run its own Socialist campaign in 
1936, with no contact with Communists. 
Our relation to the Communist Party 
for more than a decade has been one of 
vigorous hostility. (The Socialist Party’s 
admission of Trotskyites as individual 
members was a sorry mistake based on 
misrepresentations by the Trotskyites 
which brought their early expulsion. 

Insofar as foreign affairs were on- 
cerned, Roosevelt conducted his 186 
campaign on the basis of his extremly 
isolationist Chautauqua speech Tie 
Franco fascist revolt in Spain began tha 
summer, and from its beginning to the 
tragic overthrow of the Loyalist govern- 
ment of Spain, President Roosevelt re- 
sisted pressure from the Socialist Party 
and others to repeal a hypocritical “neu- 
tvality” program under which arms were 
kept from the Loyalists while being 
sent to Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy 
for use by Franco. 

When World War II drew near, the 
Socialist Party opposed American mili- 
tary intervention for reasons that were 
not isolationist. It went to great lengths 
to distinguish its position from fascists 
and communists. 
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Labor Unions and Communist Threat 


uniform tactic and a uniform code cf 


(Continued from Page Three) 
to the needs of war. Despite the fact 


that Avery was attacking the War Labor 
Board and almost all other segments of 
the community accepted the strike as 
justifiable, the party denounced the 
union leaders. Russian policy called for 
no strikes in America and the mechan- 
ical-minded Communist had no choice. 
Within a labor organization a Corte 
munist minority .can frequently violaie 
democracy and seize without 
majority support, The tactic is to wear 
non-polttical 


control 


out the patience of the 
majority until interest in the normal 
affairs of the union frequently subsides, 
Then the Communists, left to their owa 
yvesources, take over control. 


~ ‘ * »” 


Tue Communist is not: interested in 
the specific economic, political and so- 
cial achievements that are the legitimate 
functions of an American organization. 
His purpose is to use the aspirations of 
the progressive American to strengthen 
his own political group and advance his 
own sectarian policy. Communist dogma 
is tragically clear upon this tactie. 
Joseph Stalin, in his Foundations of 
Leninism, has said that a Communist 
“will accept a reform in order to use it 
as a screen behind illegal 
activities for the revolutionary prepara- 
tion of the masses for the overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie may be intensified.” 
The Communist does not believe in a 
democratic society in which civil liber- 
ties are protected for all beliefs and all 
people. He has no faith in the free flow 
of ideas nor the courage to permit their 
expression. He is an _ authoritarian 
whose first allegiance is to another 
country in whose goals he sincerely be- 
lieves. As a result, he operates within a 
secret political party and voluntarily ae- 
cepts its disciplines which 
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The Ghost of 
Harvey W. Wiley 


(Continued on Page Seven) 
ethics and responsibility of the food in- 
dustries, by the limited activities of the 
Food and Drug 
the hopelessly inadequate present law, 
or by the present machinery of control 
set up to control cooperative food 
purchase and distribution? 

Important and valuable work has 
been done by the co-ops in the field of 
quality standards descriptive labelling, 
etc. But it is as yet far from enough. 
Independent and forthright co-operative 
action with respect to the bleached flour 
situation—for example, the appointment 
of a committee of representatives of the 
regionals and the employment of a 
competent nutritional consultant to re- 
view this and other related problems— 
would earn enormous prestige and good- 
will for the co-ops. One can only hope 
that some such action will be taken. 


Administration under 
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conduct. The labor union, the social 
club, the neighborhood council, the vet- 
erans’ organization are merely instru- 
ments for the achievement of his unex- 
pressed purpose. The average American 
union member can neither sympathize 
with that purpose nor permit zealots te 
steal his organization. 


Liberalism includes the ficedom te 
oppose, the right to fight aud vesent. It 
also gives us the privilege to expose the 
enemies of our aspirations aud to take 
those steps necessary to keep our ergar- 
izations dedicated to the objectives we 


seek. 





Communists and 
Free Organizations 


(Continued from Page Three) 
follow the Communist line cr ace dis- 
ruption. 

* * ” 


Communists seek through intrigue, 
deceit, misrepresentation, and distortion 
of facts to bind democratic organizations 
and their members so firmly te the 
Russian line that in the event of war, 
the citizens of the country wil] betray 
their own land for the Soviet Union. 
Communists need to be very carefully 
watched and isclated to prevent their 
activities from destroying American 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


San Francisco, Calif.: Morris Green. 


SDF organizer, died on June 15th. For 
many years he was the most active and 
reliable Social Democrat in the Bay Dis- 
trict and a member of the State Exec- 
utive Committee. 
Mr. and Mrs. 
in the New York movement some forty 
years ago. ... Phila., Pa.: Socialist Day 
at Camp Hofnung on August 9-10. ... 
Forest Park, Pa: 


at Unity House, July 25-26 Topic: “Com- 


Life-long socialists, 


Green were active workers 


August Claessens speaks 


scisis.” 


batting Communists and Native Fa 
NEW YORK CITY 

City Executive Committee meets Wed- 
nesday, July 9 at 7:30 p. m.... Morris 
Waldman has ben elected to take charge 
of the fund raising activities. Working 
with him is a newly organized and func- 
tioning Finance and Office Committee. ... 
Algernon Lee speaks every Saturday 
night over Station WEVD at 9:30 p. m. 

. Youth Activities: A new S.D.F. youth 
group is being formed. An ambitious 
plan has been worked out for special 
classes, meetings and socials to begin in 
the Fall. Adult members are urged to 
bring this to the attention of their sons 
and daughters and send in names of these 
and other young people interested in 
Social Democracy. Contact City Office, 
Room 200, 7 East 15th Street, Pyrrhus 
Ruches, Organizer. 





| Read... 


c s 

Socialist Congress 

(Continued from Page five) 
pletely the .eason for the split in the 
Italian Party and Saragat’s serious 
charges that Nenni was a tool of the 
Communists. On the other hand, they 
went out of their way in attempt te 
“reconcile” the numerically-insignifi- 
cant pro-Communist faction of Juan 
Negrin with the majority of the 
Spanish Socialist Party 
by Prieto and Lliopis. In this case 
Zurich ruled in favor of neither group. 

The only bright moment at the 
Congress was when, Schu- 
macher’s Frilliant address, the repre- 
sentatives of France, Luxembourg. 
and the Scandinavian countries voted 
for the seating of the German Social 
Democratic Party. It was inevitable, 
however, that this move would be 
defeated by the delegates from Pe- 
land, Rumania, Hungary and Czecho- 
slvakia who acted and voted through- 
out as a Communist bloc and not as 
socialists. 


represented 


folowing 


The real issue in Europe today is 
clearly between democratic socialism 
and totalitarian communism. Social- 
ists, then, have but two alternatives 
before them: they can either give 
their fullest support to the forces of 
democracy behind and outside the 
iron curtain or, because of compla- 
cency or the inability to grasp the 
fundamental issues of our time, aid 
in the spread of dictatorship and 
state slavery. 





: : | JOWETT: What Made Me a Socialist 
democratic movements. Organized labor REILLY: 

is just waking up to this fact. Negroes, The Stery of Sacco cad Vansetti 
one of the minorities among whom Com- | ALFRED: Debs—Convict 9653 


munists are using every means at their | All five cents each. 


disposal to build a base from which they DAVID BERKINGOFF 


The Victory of 
Liberal Maturity 


(Continued from Page Nine) 





may operate in the United States, have | 315 EAST 209th STREET out the vote, organize the campaign, 
not yet fully awakened to the fact, but BRONX 67, NEW YORK establish party discipline, elect their 
they will. —— people. 








NATIONAL COOPERATIVES TOUR SECTION PLANS CANADIAN. 
| EASTERN U.S. TOURS 


———— ; A fuzzy tradition tends to set up or- 
ganization in opposition to democracy. 
This curious phenomenon, 
AVC, reverses the tradition: its whole 
strength rests upon democracy. Its ulti- 
mate aim is a world of industrial wid 
political democracy. Its method for 
reaching the goal is the democratic way. 
And its organizational strength in AVC 


known 2s 


National Cooperatives’ Tour Section has scheduled two cooperative tours fo) 
this summer. 

The first, a tour of cooperatives in Northcentral U.S., Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, will start in Minneapolis on August 1 and close in Superior August 16. Seth 
Fisher, educational services director of Midland Cooperative Wholesale, wil] be 
the tour director. Trave] wil) be by car and complete costs including registration. 
room, meals, and transportation is $150.00. 

A tour of cooperatives along the Eastern Seaboard will start in New York 
August 8. The party will trave) by bus and will visit cooperatives in New Eng- 
land, Western New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland before closing the tour 
in Washington, D. C., August 23. Tour director will be LeRoy Halbert, of the 
Farm Bureau Insurance Company and former board member of Eastern Coopera- munity and the 14,000,000 American 
tive League. Complete cosis including registration, room, meals, and transporta- veterans into its public activities just 
tion is $175.00. as it has drawn its own membership 
Further details are available from National Cooperatives, 167 West 12th St., into AVC activities, it may turn out te 
| New York 11, N. Y. be a greater driving force for world 
| : = reform than anyone has dared dream. 
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THE NEW LEADER faces a difficult summer, unless you help us out. The customary seasonal leth- 
argy in subscriptions will have the most drastic consequences, unless our readers and friends help us to 
get the new subscriptions we need to continue. 

The reason is simple! We have passed through a very trying winter. All through this last year 
production costs have mounted. We kept the price of the paper the same, and met our increased costs 
by spreading the overhead over many new subscriptions. 

We must continue to do so. Costs have not stopped mounting. Please subscribe now for a friend who 


needs the paper, but does not yet receive it. Our forthcoming issues will contain some of the most pro- 
vocative articles we have ever published. MAIL IN THE COUPON PRINTED BELOW, NOW! 
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Advice to Protestanits-REUBEN MARKHAM A Liberal Foreign Policy—-PAUL PORTER 

Italy in Transition—GUISEPPE MATTEOTI 


is derived from drawing into its activ- 
ities and its policy making every last 
rank-and-filer it can reach, This is the 
thing the corn-slingers talk about: de- 
mocracy at work. 

There is one last step ahead of AVC 
for fhe future. If it can draw the com- 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 











United Nations: Illusions and Realities 


WO YEARS after the ceremonial inauguration 

of the United Nations at San Francisco, it is 

clear to all but the hopelessly blind or woolly- 
minded that the title of this successor to the League 
of Nations represents an aspiration, not a reality. 
The world is profoundly divided. Not one of the 
assumptions which were invoked to justify the obvi- 
ously defective UN Charter has been justified. 

It was evident from the beginning that the United 
Nations, under the terms of its constitution, could 
not stop any war that was likely to break out in any 
predictable future. Its machinery could function 
without creaking only against a revival of German, 
Japanese or Italian military aggression. But any 
such revival is fantastically improbable. The veto 
power vested in each of the five charter members of 
the Security Council (the Soviet Union, the United 
States, Great Britain, France and China) makes it 
impossible for the United Nations to stop aggressive 
action by any power capable of waging war. More 
than that, it throws a mantle of protection even over 
a minor power which might contemplate aggression 
with the backing of one of the Big Five. How this 
works out in practice is evident from the course of 
events in the Balkans. 

A state of terrorism and disorder has become 
chronic along the northern frontier of Greece. Much 
of the responsibility for this state of affairs, as the 
United Nations investigating committee which studied 
the situation on the spot has established with a mass 
of convincing evidence, is attributed to Greece's 
three northern neighbors—Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Albania. These countries, especially Yugoslavia, have 
sheltered, armed and trained Communist guerrillas: 
a regular training school has been set up in the 
Yugoslav town of Bulkes. The Soviet Government 
with its unfailing satellite, the Communist-dominated 
unrepresentative governing regime in Poland, has 
blocked every attempt to take remedial measures. 

The American delegate in the Security Council, 
Senator Warren Austin, took suitable action when he 
called on the Security Council to use force, if neces- 
sary, to put an end to this scandalous disturbance of 
international peace. Senator Austin’s indictment of 
Soviet satellites was overwhelmingly backed by evi- 
dence submitted to the UN investigating commission: 


“In supporting guerrillas in northern Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania have been 
using force against the territorial integrity and 
political independence of Greece. They have, 
in fact, been committing the very kind of acts 
which the United Nations was designed to pre- 
vent, and have violated the most important of 
the basic principles upon which our organization 
was founded.” 

The United States Government is sometimes accused 
of “by-passing” the UN. But Senator Austin has 
called on the Security Council for vigorous aflirmative 
action in preserving peace. One hopes that Henry 
Wallace and all who have been influenced by his 
facile oratory will follow very closely the results of 
this American effort to obtain effective peace enforce- 
ment action against Soviet satellite states from a 
Security Council which operates under the constant 
threat of a Soviet veto. 


* * 7 


Wuen the UN was formed, it was often argued 
that affirmative cooperative action for world recon- 
struction would make the veto issue superfluous, espe- 
cially as all charter members of the UN were supposed 
to be “peace-loving.” But Soviet cooperation has been 
conspicuous by its absence. 

There has been no Soviet participation in such 
agencies as UNESCO, the Bank for International Re- 
construction, the International Monetary Fund, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. The Soviet policy 
toward Europe since the end of the war has aimed 
not at restoring and strengthening the shattered old 
continent, but at weakening, impoverishing and di- 
viding its countries, with a view to ultimate absorption 
into an ever-expanding Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. The Soviet attitude toward effective 
measures of international atomic control, toward the 


%6 


creation of an _ international police force, toward 
creating the atmosphere of international confidence 
and good faith which would make international arms 
limitation possible, has been consistently negative. 

Far from having achieved the permanent security 
which was hoped for after the defeat of Hitler and 
the Japanese militarists, America and: Britain find 
themselves compelled, in elementary self-defense, to 
maintain much larger military establishments than 
they kept up between the two wars. Life in the Soviet 
Union and its satellite states is militarized from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Under these conditions, it is mere wishful thinking 
to suggest that the United Nations can act effectively 
on issues subject to the Soviet veto. It is a most 
harmful and dangerous illusion to regard the United 
Nations, in its present form, as capable of replacing 


or making superfluous the individual national strength — 
of the free nations among its members. 

But the United Nations has its uses, provided its 
limitations are clearly understood. It is an inter- 
national forum, in which potential threats to peace’ 
can be exposed. It is the nucleus of that coalition 4 
of free peoples which is the best guaranty against 
further Soviet aggression. A good deal of positive 
action can be taken under the sanction of Article 51 
of the Charter, which reads: 

“Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the 
inherent right of individual or collective sel{-defense 
if an armed attack occurs against a member of the 
United Nations, until the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security.” 





America and other free nations should constantly 
utilize the forum possibilities of the UN and its 
agencies. There should be a non-stop campaign 
against the reversion to slavery in the Soviet Union. 
We should lose no time in passing the Stratton Bill 
and admitting our fair share of the fugitives from 
totalitarianism in DP camps. That over a million 
human beings prefer DP camps or the hard lot of 
individual refugees to life as “citizens” of totali- 
tarian states is a tremendous, unanswerable testimony 
for liberty and against tyranny. But much of the 
effect of this testimony will be lost if the western 
world does not give these people—Poles, Balts, Jews, 
Yugoslavs, Russians, Ukrainians—the chance to begin 
life again as free men and free women on free soil. 














An Editorial— 


Abolish Premiums tor Discrimination 


HE social sciences difler from the physical 
sciences in that a hypothesis or concept is not 


abandoned once it is scientifically demonstrated 
to be fallacious. The errors of racism. particularly, 
do not disappear merely because they are exposed to 
the glare of factual knowledge. Prejudice and dis- 
crimination disappear only if scientific knowledge is 
widely accepted and, in addition, if there are no 
social, economic or political rewards for racism. 

A jobless white man is more likely to believe in 
job discrimination than one who is employed, more 
apt to resent the employment of Negroes. Japanese, 
“damn foreigners,” at jobs he would like to get. A 
politician who is fully cognizant of the facts will 
often be an advocate of “white supremacy” if that 
demagogy will get him votes. A taxi-driver who in 
other ways is a normally decent person will join a 
lynching mob if in his community there is social 
approval of such’ violence. The dividends of preju- 
dice and discrimination must be removed. 

In the present world conflict, the burden of a 
bourbon South is no asset to-America in the eyes 
of the peoples of Europe who have suffered Fascism 
and Nazism, and who are now being intimately intro- 
duced to the totalitarianism of the Soviet Union. Our 
policy must not only be a negative one based on 
opposition to Soviet terror and expansionism, but 
also a positive one based on the guarantee of equal 
political and economic rights for all peoples of the 
world. It is therefore more important now than ever, 
as a start, to press an energetic fight in the market- 
place of ideas with our wares of democracy, and no 
small part of the content of this program must deal 
with the problem of discrimination. 


° aod - 


ly this context, it is encouraging to note the con- 
tents of a speech that President Truman delivered 
before the annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. He 


defined the American credo as follows: “As Amer 
icans, we believe that every man should be free to 
live his life as he wishes. He should be limited only 
by his responsibility to his fellow countrymen.” 
Significantly, he added: “If this freedom is to be 
more than a dream, each man must be guaranteed 
equality of opportunity.” He then pursued this con- 
cept beyond the boundary of negative restraints to 
some of the factors that are involved in positive 
acceptance. “Every man should have the right to a 
decent home, the right to an education, the right to 
adequate medical care, the right to a worthwhile 
job, the right to an equal share in making the public 
decisions through the ballot, and the right to a fair 
trial in a fair court... . Federal laws and adminis- 
trative machineries must be improved and expanded.” 

We fully agree with this sentiment, but regret that 
the President did not specifically state the actual 
changes needed. These are some of them: passage of 
a lederal anti-lynch law, adoption of national and 
state FEPC programs, national penalties for economic 
discrimination, non-discriminatory housing codes, ete. 
But all these must be achieved in the wider frame 
of legislative reference that would encompass a 
workable system of full\employment, an adequate 
over-all housing plan for the nation, including all 
necessary low-rent units, a functional national public 
works program, and allied legislation, not excluding 
practical and fair labor legislation unlike the Taft- 
Hartley Act. It is to be hoped that national needs, 
and public support of such programs, will soon start 
the legislative wheels turning. Failure to immediately 
implement such a program can only hurt American 
influence abroad, as well as speed America towards 
another depression, which may well have disastrous 
political concomitants. The world totalitarians, under 
the aegis of the Soviet Union, are hoping that our 
actions in this regard will be dilatory. It would be 
suicidal to allow their desperate hopes to become 
reality. 
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